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common belief concerning | inspiration 


is that 
revelations are made as a gift to be followed by noble 
action. Exactly the reverse of this statement is the 
truth. Human beings who are struggling upward receive 


_ into themselves noble thoughts and inspiration because they 


have earned them and find them useful in their endeavors 
to serve the world and assist the march of progress. The 
true prophet is one in whom great thoughts arise and who 
receives divine inspirations because he is worthy of them. 
A civil ambassador may be in thought and purpose far 
below the meaning of the message which he transmits 
from one nation to another.. His personality has nothing 
to do, of necessity, with the contents of his despatch box. 
Not so with the prophet of a divine order. He is part of 
the message which could not pass through him to the world 
unless he were worthy to be the channel of the message 
from God to man. 
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WITH enormous increase of the persons, men and women, 
to be employed in the new departments of governmental 
activity it will be an imperative duty of the Chief Execu- 
tive to see to it that all thought of making places for 
political time-servers shall be put aside and only those 
chosen to guard the welfare of the nation who are capable, 
honest, and loyal. The Civil Service must not be called 
“Snivel Service” by any representative of the Govern- 
ment. ‘The people are ready to pour out blood and money, 
but they are not ready to endure and will not long be 
patient with any increase of triflers and greedy seekers 
after place and profit at the expense of the nation. ‘There 
are thousands of high-bred men and women who would 
be proud and glad to serve anywhere without thought of 
compensation. Let us use all our resources and give every 
patriot a chance to serve. 


* 


PsycHopaTHic hospitals and psychopathic wards sug- 
gest new methods of studying the nature and needs of 
the human soul. In all civilized communities the day 
is happily past when a “‘Iunatic”’ is treated as a dangerous 
person to be starved and beaten into submission. ‘The 
very name “lunatic” was a survival of the old pagan 
notion that the insane person was moon-struck. Witches 
who were often lunatic were supposed to be under the 
influence of Satan and instruments of his will. Now we 
have come to the place where we can study the be- 
ginnings and causes of mental aberration and often 
apply the remedy before morbid processes become fixed 
habits. We are all a little crazy. There are few, if any, 
persons who-have not some impulse, prejudice, fear, or 
appetite that is not quite normal. When John Newton 
saw a criminal going to the gallows he said, “But for the 
grace of God there goes John Newton.” Many of us 
might say as much as the asylum coach passes by. 


* 


HuMAN progress in all individual cases consists in the 
passage from the limited desires to the unlimited. All 
the limited desires are such as after full and proper in- 
dulgence have a limit beyond which is satiety, surfeit, 
and disgust. ‘Take, for instance, from among all the 
physical appetites and passions hunger and thirst. By 
wholesome and temperate indulgence hunger is appeased 
and thirst is assuaged; pushed beyond the limit of satis- 
faction indulgence becomes gluttony and intemperance, 
to the great discomfort of the self-indulgent gourmand. 
There are other desires, mental and psychical, which 
have no such limit. In all sane and honorable ways 
they may be.indulged without fear of reaction and penalty. 
Love of truth properly indulged can have no limit; it 


leads the truth-seeker out into a limitless universe with 


- 
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1S. 
finite varieties honestly smh ve 
with constantly enlarging receptivity it becomes s 
the more it is exercised and may include in its 
sentiment all sentient beings. 
loves his country, the more ready he is to include in the 


range of his affection all mankind, in all its multiform 


aspects and nationalities. 
* 


A MAN who assumes a trust cannot act in that trust 
as he might act outside it. He might give up his own 
possessions to any one who asked them, while he must 
hold on to the possessions intrusted to his care by any 
one else. ‘The saying of Jesus about giving to him that 
asks warrants no one in giving away what belongs to 
some one else without full authority to do so. A man 
of unselfish disposition has no right to gratify that dis- 
position at any one else’s expense. He would have to 
be at the same time generous and stingy when a duty of 
self-sacrifice was urged upon him. If he were generous 
with both his property and his trust he would be an 
embezzler. ‘That is why the duty of a government, the 
fundamental and irreplaceable duty of a government, 
is to protect the interests in its charge. It must act not 
as one or another person might act with regard to his 
wealth, disinterestedly and in the interests of others. 
It must act for the interest of the nation. Its primary 


duty is the security of what has been committed to its 


charge. It has no right to give anything away which 
is intrusted to its charge. 


Individual Duty and Mass Duty. 


The chief reason for the conflicting interpretations of 


duty under the precepts of Jesus is the application of them _ 


to men in mass formation the same as to men as in- 
dividuals. A rule binding on a person is not binding in 
the same way on a government. A morality possible 
among men is not possible among groups of mén. The 
distinction is often made, but it is often vigorously dis- 
puted, between what is right for a nation and what is 
right for a person. If there is no such valid distinction, 
then the sayings of Jesus can be applied to a nation. 
If there is such a distinction, then it is manifestly impos- 
sible to apply them to a nation. Confusion on this point 
produces confusion on the subject of whether it is right for 
a person who accepts the principles of Jesus to enter 
military service, or any service directly or indirectly 
contributory to military service. 

At first sight the distinction seems an evasion or an 
invention. If nations chose to do so, they could un- 
doubtedly act as the individual might act. They could 
be Christian just as well as persons could be Christian. 
Then why not expect them to be Christian and decline 
to act with them unless they are Christian in their be- 
havior? 

Right here is where the fallacy creeps in. 
chose to do so” 
choose a course of action and command the whole person 
in that direction. A group of persons cannot so command 


“Tf they 


the group. Unless the whole group is of one mind it | 
cannot act or be acted upon as one person could act ae 


If one person in a group is not persuaded of the di 
applied to the group, the group as a group cannot 
held responsible for that duty wd more than ap 


No man acts on a majority pore = 
he does so act his will straightway makes: 
mous. He must act as one man, nots aS | 


The more the ke 


is the point to guard. A person can — 


out by all. Every citizen in a nation is at least two 
persons: he is a single person, an individual, with free- 
dom of personal action in all respects not involving his 
connection with the nation; he is not such a person in 
the respects involving his citizenship. He cannot act 
as a citizen as he would act as an individual unless the 
nation adopts his personal rule, or he adopts the nation 
rule. ‘This can be proved in any case where men combine 
to act in concert. Let three men form a compact of any 
sort and each man becomes within that compact something 
other that he is outside that compact. He must act 

_--—-— there according to the compact. No matter what his 

: individual opinion may he, so long as he is in the compact 
he must act, in honesty, according to the compact, not 
according to his single preference. If he cannot so act 
he must release himself from the compact. In the same 
way no one can be a citizen of a country, sharing its ad- 
vantages and protections and duties, and decide all his 
actions as if he were not a citizen but an isolated individual, 

‘This explains how what seems inconsistent is really 
consistent, and how any forced consistency between 

- one’s action as a person and one’s action as a citizen is 

entirely inconsistent with being a citizen at all. It 

explains why an apparent inconsistency in the action 
of a man who would turn the other cheek to the smiter so 
far as he was concerned but would at the same time 
fight for his country’s life is not an inconsistency at all. 
The only possible consistency is action in accordance 
- with the controlling body; if his own, then in accordance 
with his own convictions; if the nation’s, then in accord- 
ance with the nation’s convictions. 

_. _A wonderful thing it is in life to see how that combi- 
nation can be worked out. ‘Training can make a group, 
a mass, a multitude, a population, become as one person. 
A new personality develops, but it cannot have all the 
chracteristics of any one person in it. ‘The only hope of 
its becoming all that any part would wish it to become is 

_ through the action of every one. Until that action is 
obtained, the action of such body is subject to the ne- 
cessity of its nature and constitution. ‘The true direc- 
tion of effort is toward love and good-will in every man 
for his neighbor. Nothing less will work. 
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The Germs of Wickedness. 


Samuel Butler in his little-read novel ‘‘Erewhon” 
describes in a whimsical manner society as it would be 
‘constituted if certain modern ideas were carried out in 
real life. All people who are afflicted with disease in the 
community that he discovered “beyond the mountains” 
in New Zealand are sent to jail, while criminals are sent to 
the hospital. This accords with Emerson’s dictum that 


sickness is felony and the notion that wickedness is a 


1 is life. Virtue is health. ‘The living healthy, 
organism is master in its own realm. The 
that fill earth, air, and water are not our 
lions to one they are our friends. We 
vithout them, and of those that are deadly 
yak they are so always by reason of some 
A healthy man goes untouched and 
all contagions. So long as he is clean, 
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; well-nourished, having plenty of fresh air, sunshine, and 
exercise; he is safe both in body and mind. 
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Virtue is health and vice is disease, and the laws by 
which they are governed and regulated are the same as 
or similar to those by which physical health is regulated. 
We have learned that if the germs of hydrophobia, 
cholera, typhus fever, diphtheria, and the rest were once 
banished from the world they would never come again. 


It is hard to make a gainsaying generation believe that 


a similar statement can be made concerning sin and sins. 
Vices once banished and forgotten do not come again. 
All the evils that afflict society are left-overs, reminiscences 
of a past stage of esixtence. 

There are millions of men and women who have become 


immune to the germs of wickedness of kinds that were 


once common and not regarded as wicked; but there are 
many more millions who are susceptible to temptation 
and who by the memory of ancient vices may be seduced 
into evil ways. It is always true, as the apostle said, 
that “evil communications corrupt good manners.” ‘The 
warnings against the fascinations of vice are often the 
causes of evil indulgence. When Fitz Hugh Ludlow 
published the confessions of a hashish eater, although 
his book was a warning it proved to be an incentive to 
indulgence. He confessed his slavery and his sufferings; 
the result was a largely increased sale of the drug. Men 
and women everywhere were experimenting with hashish, 
and finally a man in Turkish costume appeared in the 
streets of Boston, peddling the drug in sugar-coated cap- 
sules. It was quickly discovered that the principal 
result was illness that was not fascinating at all, the en- 
chantment faded, and the vice disappeared. At the same 
time there were millions of people who were immune to 
the temptations of intoxicants of all kinds. 

The physician who should bring the germs of many 
diseases among his patients to teach them how to avoid 
them would commit a folly of the same kind as that of 
the moralist who brings all kinds of evil thoughts to the 
knowledge of the people in order to teach them how to 


avoid them. ‘There are epidemics of crime and wicked- 


ness of specific kinds. People speak of them as if it just 
happened so, but the wise can trace an epidemic of crime 
to its origin just as an epidemic of typhus fever can be 
traced. to its original source. 

In certain parts of Europe to-day old sins have been 
revived, and things that it was hoped had been outlived 


and forgotten, as war measures, are now commended 


and even insisted upon. In some quarters it is no longer 
considered a disgrace for an unmarried woman to sacrifice 
her modesty and become a mother for the sake of her 
country. Even were it conceivable that such a sacrifice 
might be heroic, nothing can excuse the outbreak of the 
morals of the caveman that has accompanied this war 
measure. : 

Good men and women often expose. themselves with 
immunity to the knowledge of evil things and contact 
with those who are morally infected with disease. They 
even force themselves to forget the hideous aspects of 
the vices with which they deal. They fill their minds with 
knowledge of these things and go among the wicked 
unharmed. Jesus made himself the friend of sinners and 
associated with the vilest men and women. 

Their example illustrates the law. Men or women in 
whom all the powers of health and virtue are awake and 
active, being impelled to seek and to save the lost, may 
carry their wholesome good health into any evil company 
and impart their goodness without fear for themselves. 
They who run such risks with no high moral purpose 
stand in slippery places and are liable to downfall. They 
who come in contact with sinners and expose themselves 
‘to the seductive aspects of vice must be singularly pure in 


_ they receive no harm from the contact. The safest way 


is, as the Wise Man said, to avoid the way of evil men, 
“Pass not by it; turn from it and pass away.” rege 2 


Current Topics. 


Tue determination that the war shall not result in 
“the restoration of the status quo ante” is expressed in 
President Wilson’s communication to the Russian Gov- 
ernment, which was sent to Petrograd about a month 
ago and the text of which was made public last Sunday. 
A paragraph in this notable document, containing a 
re-statement of America’s aims in the war, reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘No people must be forced under sovereignty 
under which it does not wish to live. No territory must 
change hands except for the purpose of .securing those 
who inhabit it a fair chance of life and liberty. No 
indemnities must be insisted on except those that con- 
stitute payment for manifest wrongs done. No read- 
justment of power must be made except such as will 
tend to secure the future peace of the world and the 
future welfare and happiness of its people.” ‘The note 
also suggests the drawing of “some common covenant”’ 
by ‘“‘the free peoples of the world” to secure peace and 
justice in the dealings of nations with one another and 
protect the world from “the aggressions of autocratic 
and self-pleasing power.” 


THE returns from the national registration under the 
Defence Act on June 5 showed that the total number of 
men between the ages of twenty-one and thirty, inclu- 
sive, on the lists will be about nine million, or slightly 
less than ninety per cent. of the estimated aggregate. 
The exemptions noted on the registration papers, as 
shown by the returns at the beginning of the week, in- 
dicated a total of about three million two hundred thou- 
sand men who for one reason or another regarded them- 
selves as relieved from the duty of serving in the army. 
The registration as a whole was regarded by Provost 
Marshal Crowder, in charge of the work, as a notable 
success. A feature of registration day was the almost 
complete absence of disorders, even in centras where the 
opponents of conscription had conducted an energetic 
agitation. ‘There were few arrests, and the enrolment 
was carried out with promptness. In many cases the 
reasons for exemption given was a conscientious objec- 
tion to war as a means for the settlement of international 
issues. All these objections were noted for future ac- 
tion by the Administration. 

* 


Last Monday, the day following the publication of 
the text of President Wilson’s note defining the issues 
of the war, the re-statement of the war purposes of the 
Union of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, the dom- 
inant power in the new Russian state, was made public. 
The Council of that body thus set forth its attitude on 
the purposes of Russia in the conflict: “Socialist min- 
isters were sent into the government by the Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates with the definite mandate to 
secure a general peace by agreement between the nations, 
and not to prolong an imperialistic war in the name of 
the liberation of the nations.” ‘This definition of the 
aims of the workmen and soldiers of Russia was taken 
as a reply to President Wilson’s declaration. ‘The state- 
ment given out at Petrograd also emphasized the inten- 
tion of the Council not to permit its participation in the 
Russian Government to weaken ‘the bonds uniting it 
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with Socialists of all countries who are. strug 
imperialism, but on the contrary to 
bonds by a more intense struggle for a common peac oe 
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PENDING the Cabinet crisis in Hungary, the Bohemian 
element in the Dual Monarchy is making energetic 
efforts to bring about a readjustment of its relations to 
Austria-Hungary. One wing of the Bohemian party is 
formulating a programme of absolute separation from 
the Hapsburg dominions and the creation of an inde- 
pendent and sovereign Bohemia on the lines of the his- 
toric kingdom that bore that name. ‘The other wing is 
contenting itself with a demand for the recognition of 
Bohemia as an integral part of a triple monarchy, on a 
footing of equality with Austria and Hungary. ‘The 
separatist movement is finding energetic championship 
in the United States, through an organized publicity 
campaign which aims to re-establish the ancient Bo- 
hemian kingdom. ‘To this movement Austria-Hungary is 
opposed. ‘The Conservative party, however, is be- 
lieved to have at least the passive approval of the young 
Emperor, who in his initial address before the Reichsrat 
recently outlined far-spreading internal readjustments 
and electoral reforms for all parts of the Dual Monarchy. 
and affecting “especially the kingdom of Bohemia.” 


* 


THE arrival of Maj.-Gen. John J. Pershing and his 
staff at a British port on Thursday of last week was made 
a notable event by the British Government and people. 
Gen. Pershing is to command the initial force of American 
troops who will take part in the operations on’ the west 
front. Several of his officers crossed over to France a 
few hours after their arrival in England, to begin the 
work of organizing camps and making preparations for 
the training of Pershing’s troops in France. ‘The French 
press, like that of England, gave the American officers © 
a warm welcome, and ventured the confident prediction 
that the beginning of the active participation of Ameri- 
can armies in the operations in France and Belgium 
would mark the definite turn of the tide in favor of the 
Entente. The time and place of the departure of Gen. 
Pershing and his staff from America were kept so pro- 
found a secret by the Government at Washington and 
by the American press that the first information of the 
fact that they had sailed was conveyed by the news of 
their safe arrival at “‘a British port.” 


* 


THE ‘‘backyard vegetable garden’? has become an 
important feature of American life under conditions of 
war. Mr. Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, announced last week that since the issuance of 
the call by his department for the cultivation of unused 
areas, last March, between one and two millions of 
kitchen gardens in yards have been started in all parts 
of the country. Not only in the country but even in 
thickly populated cities the movement to promote the 
cultivation of all available space for the production of - 
vegetables is effecting noteworthy results. Through 
school authorities, civic organizations, and special agen- 
cies the work is being promoted. ‘The advocates of the — 
“backyard garden”’ are endeavoring to extend the scope _ 
of this national kitchen gardening, for the double pur- 
pose of reducing the cost of living and of increasing 
surplus that will be available for export to th 
The Department of Agriculture is encouraging 
gardening in waste spaces as a worthy contrib 
the national cause. - i See 
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s indicated la een when Premier Lloyd 
Ge ge announced 1 ll the Irish parties had agreed 
upon the plan advanced by the Government for the 
~ convocation of a convention to elaborate a project for 

the establishment of Home Rule in Ireland. In this 
_ convention all shades of political opinion on the island 

will be represented, not excluding even the extreme 
nationalists of the Sinn Fein camp. Pending the organi- 
zation of the convention, it is evident that the Home 
Rule agitation in Ireland is continuing at a degree of 
intensity which is not without danger of violence. The 
inflammability of the situation was illustrated last Sun- 
day, when a police inspector was beaten to death after 
the suppression of a Sinn Fein meeting of which the 
holding had been forbidden by the police of Dublin. It 
is hoped in London that the Home Rule convention will 
succeed in harmonizing the widely divergent views of 
the various political groups and in finding a basis: for 
common action to put an end for all time to the unrest 
in Ireland. 
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Brevities. 


‘ 


How long ago seem the days before the war! ‘The 
_ year 1913 was in another era. 


“We have reared twelve children,” says a German- 
American in a Western paper, ‘and when the Govern- 
ment needs them it can have seven soldiers and five 
nurses.” 


To a eee - 5 > 


For two years Cambridge, Mass., has headed the list 
of cities ranked by the Journal of the American Medical 
Association according to their typhoid rate. It has 
probably less typhoid than any other city in the world. 


A correspondent notes that in the tablet to be placed 
on the walls of the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, the 
title of the General Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches is changed to read ‘‘The General 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Churches.”” He asks if the change was accidental or in- 
tentional? And, if intentional, when and by whom was 
the change made? 


| The playful sarcasm of the late Hon. Joseph H. Choate 

. is well known. Speaking once at a boys’ fitting school, 
three graduates of which had been his secretaries while 
he was ambassador, he delighted his audience by his 
praise of these secretaries. Then, to the dismay of 
masters and students, he wound up by saying, “Perhaps 
I ought to add that all I ask of a secretary is to keep out 
of my way, and to shave every day.” 


~~ —— Sr 


The Methodist Church retiring allowance for ministers 
is already, in New England, nine dollars for each year of 
service, an amount slightly larger than the Unitarians 
now pay. The present Methodist campaign will raise 
this allowance to eighteen dollars per year of service. 
Where a Unitarian minister after twenty-five years of 
service gets only about two hundred dollars a year, he 
he uld get four hundred and fifty dollars a year under 

he Proposed Methodist plan. 


- column the Summer Meetings Association 
interesting announcement. For many reasons 


even Proust they cannot be on Star Island 
Wentworth is the next best place. Those 
ied the lights of the Wentworth across 
Care of the Oceanic are likely 
Le ® feeling in ae place chosen, 
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mine Mike inl nae pinhead to share in the privileges of 


these gatherings but have been deterred by the ten-mile 


water trip, or by the thought of possible discomforts due | 


to island conditions, have now a rare chance to discover 
for themselves something of their charm and uplift. 


His Monument. 


HELEN LEAH REED. 


From top to pedestal you scan it lightly — 

Capped head to lettered base—and you are smiling. 
What see you there to set your lips a-quiver? 

An awkward figure cut from ugly granite, 

Aye, roughly hewn, as if unhelped by chisel, 

This peaceful man of war, sculptured grotesquely. 
Still—there is metal in the gun he is holding, 

And in the cannon balls piled up before him— 

The artist’s symbols of a real soldier. 


Yet jeer no longer! 

Before you is a soldier of the Union, 

Crowned with the tears and prayers of many mourners. 
The Village set him here for all to honor, 

Here, in the centre of their foot-worn common, 

Where on long, summer evenings boys at baseball 

May gaze and gaze, and make him an example; 

A hero they would follow. 

Beholding him I see no granite figure, 

But face a man who fought to save his country, 

Whose heart was pierced when wife, and child and mother 
Clung to him closely in that tearful parting. 

Yet brave he marched away while flags were fluttering, 
Though in his soul he knew that never, never, 

Might he again see those he loved so dearly, 

Nor look again upon the old white steeple, 

Upon the little streets and shabby buildings 

Straggling unevenly toward the Common; 

Or if he came back, he’d be maimed and battered, 
Subject to hateful pity. 


Therefore I smile not at the queer, gaunt figure, 

The tilted cap—the wide and baggy trousers, 

The long, loose overcoat, the dangling knapsack, 

This is the man who fought to save our country! 
Who, in his millions, marched from every village, 
From every city of our mighty Nation; 

Who heard the drums and trumpets blithely playing— 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching.” 


So there it stands—thank offering of a people— 
Whether of rough-hewn stone, or bronze, or marble— 
Proving our debt to those who saved the Union, 
Pointing the way for those who'd like to follow— 
Who to the death would fight were we in peril— 
The Soldiers’ Monument! 


The Challenge of the Nation. 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. 


We are embarked as a people upon a great adventure. 
The task confronting the nation is greater than anything 
we have undertaken during the one hundred and forty 
years of our history. In comparison with this world 
catastrophe, the Civil War was only a family quarrel. 
How shall we meet this emergency? Shall we resort to 
a system which insures that every one shall do what he 
is best fitted to do, or shall we allow every man to decide 
for himself how and where he will serve or whether he 
will serve at all? ‘This is the fundamental difference 
between the system of selective conscription and the 
volunteer system. 

What I wish to emphasize is not the obligation which 
rests upon the young men of military age, but the chal- 


lenge which presents itself to the ninety millions who 


are outside of the prescribed limits. What we are wit- 
nessing is the conscription of an entire nation, none so 
poor or so aged or so infirm as not to do his bit. The 


‘ ee ral theory that in affair of state tenes fais aehe? 
and that the state can do no wrong has flung its challenge 


and careless of small values. 


into our faces, and we must do our duty or be forever 


- discredited in the family of nations. 


What does this challenge involve? In the first place, 
it is a challenge to our generosity. America has done 
much to alleviate the sufferings of those who have en- 
dured the heat and burden of the conflict; now we must 
do more. ‘The time has come when we must redouble 
our efforts and quadruple our generosity. ‘Thus far we 
have given of our abundance. From this time we must 
be prepared to make sacrifices that are genuine and real 
in order that those who have looked to us in the past 
may not look to us in vain now that we have ‘taken our 
place in the embattled ranks of those who are fighting the 
battle of freedom and of democracy. 

In the second place, it is a challenge to our frugality. 
We have too long been a nation of wasters. 
that a European family could live on what the average 
American family throws away. Continued prosperity 
has made us disinclined to habits of thrift and economy 
Now all this must change. 
In food, in clothing, in modes of recreation, we must ac- 
custom ourselves to do without many of the things which 
we have regarded as necessities. Frightened merchants 
and shopkeepers may cry, ‘‘Business as usual,” but 
business cannot be as usual. It may not be lessened in 
volume, but it will be changed in character. ‘Things 
which contribute directly to the successful prosecution of 
the war must be given the right of way. When there is 
a shortage of men for the production of necessities, the 
nation will not condone the unrestricted production of 
luxuries. 

The demand for war prohibition is an illustration of the 
changed temper of the people. It is based not upon 
considerations of temperance, but upon the demand for 
the conservation of the nation’s food supply. In view of 


‘the world’s cry for bread, we cannot tolerate the con- 


tinued diversion of vast quantities of grain for the manu- 
facture of alcoholic beverages. Thus the immediate 


result of our entrance into the war must be a growing 


demand for the abandonment of luxury and extravagance 
and a return to simpler, saner, more temperate, and less 
ostentatious modes of living. 

In the third place, it is a challenge to our patriotism. 
To-day, more than at any time in the past, money fights. 
Victory will be for the nation or group of nations which 
has the largest credit and the longest purse. Through 
the Liberty Loan the Government has given us all an 
opportunity to do our bit. We may rest assured that 
this is only a beginning. If the war drags itself along for 
two or more years, there will be other calls for similar 
loans, and oversubscription to-day is the best indication 
that we intend, now that we are in the war, to see it 
through to a satisfactory conclusion. When our young 
men are called upon to loan their lives, and to give them 
if need be in order that the world may be made safe for 
democracy, shall we hesitate to loan our money,—espe- 
cially when principal and interest are both as secure as 
anything can be in this world? If the Allies win, both 
are safe. If the Allies lose, neither of them will be worth 
the paper upon which it is printed. 

Finally, our participation in this war involves a chal- 
lenge to our faith. May it never be said that in fighting 
the battles of democracy we lost faith in democratic prin- 
ciples or proved disloyal to democratic ideals. Citizens 
of a republic whose founders believed in God and es- 
teemed themselves his chosen people, may we continue 
to rely upon his guidance and to have faith in his wisdom 
and goodness and love. For the moment the horrors of 
a world war may seem to involve the thwarting of his 
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It is said. 


rsion | 
lives, antl He will yet make © the wrath of man pl 
him, while the remainder of wrath he will restrain. ‘This 
was the faith of our fathers. May it continue to be ‘the, 
faith of their sons as we gird ourselves to meet the chal-_ 
lenge of this day and hour. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Heroic Opportunity. 


Every great and tragic situation comes as a surprise 
to the generation which suffers under it. We are startled 
to find ourselves at war: we can hardly believe that it-is 
true: we compare our thoughts and occupations of even 
a year ago with our thoughts and forebodings now. We 
draw back from the possible sacrifice of what is dearest 


to us, as the swimmer hesitates upon the shore. There - 
are deep questionings in many hearts and homes. It is 
an hour of serious perplexity and heavy strain. What 


answer can we find to questions of responsibility and ye 
which admit of no delay? 
We may reassure our hearts in the strangeness of the 
perplexity which is fallen upon us by remembering that 
in the long experience of the world it is nothing new. 
The novelty is only because we ourselves are new to the 
changes of the world. ‘The whole history of our race is a 
history of overturnings which have more and more re- 
solved themselves into an ever-active purpose of men to 
free themselves from slavery to some strong power which 
held or threatened them. If we are now engaged in such 
a struggle, as the acts and threats of the German ruling 
classes have at last convinced us that we are, we have in 
fact advanced a moral stage from the war of our Revolu- 
tion and the War for the Freedom of the Seas in 1812, be- 
cause we are fighting for the liberty of others as well as 
for ourselves. 
There is nothing novel, then, in this dedication of our 
lives, our wealth, our sons, to the cause of freedom. It 
is only because we are a new generation forced to taste 
the cup which our fathers drank, that it seems the bitterest 
cup that ever was distilled on earth. Is not the end in 
view as important as that for which our fathers gave and 
suffered? We mean, we hope, we confidently expect, that 
our triumph and that of our allies will result in freedom 
for the world from war and the war-spirit. The menace 
of a rule or inspiration which would make a god of war 
and of the spirit of war is real. ‘The freedom of nations 
which have been trampled under foot hangs upon the issue. 
Are not these motives strong enough for any sacrifice we 
may be called upon to make? 
We have spoken of a progress in freedom wrought out 
in the history of the world, often by means of that re- 
sistance to tyrants which has been defined as obedience 
to God. Does it not stir the imagination to think that we 
too, are called to stand in this long succession of the great 
emancipators, the successful and the unsuccessful, by 
whose gifts and sacrifices the world of civilized men has 
progressed so far along the road toward freedom, order, 
and international brotherhood? How if, in the purpose 
of God, it should be given our generation to take the long- : 
est step oi all toward these great ends? «4 
We must not fail to grasp our opportunity through lack ae 
of that imagination which sees things as they are. : er 
too, are called to live in a heroic age. Christ has called 
us to do business for him in the earth, and the business of 
the hour is to let the oppressed go free, to safegu: 
future of the race from the rule of the sword. — 
ready for the call, our own generation may coma 
among the great heroic, delivering, and 
erations of We earth's: dong, alten 
alist. 
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I cannot see the mountains, © 
For the valley is filled with mist. 
The pines and the winds are silent, 
And even the waves are whist. 
From far-off Eastern fountains, 
: The Carmel gathers its rills, 
, ‘ x And pours its bounty westward, 
F 4 ' Between its sheltering hills. 
But the sun is above the mountains,- 
Above the mist and the sea, . 
And God is above the shadows, 
That hide His meanings from me. 
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The Anniversaries, 
The Ideal Foundations of Life.* 


GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON, ‘PH.D. 


- Not long ago I heard a man lament that it had taken 
him many years to escape from confused and mistaken 
thoughts about a great subject. I tried to comfort him 
in his melancholy reflections by showing him that. his 
case was in no way peculiar. His experience is that of 
the race. Early thinking is blurred by confusion, by 
inability to make distinctions which in the course of ages 
have become clear. ‘There are two instructive correc- 
tions of thought, one made in the last generation and one 
now in the making, which are of the greatest significance 
for religious education. 
- 1. Within the last few decades we have come to think 
in terms of growth. ‘he old static views of the world 
and of human life are passing away, and organic concep- 
tions are taking their place. We are becoming unable 
to imagine how our ancestors could rest contented in 
the view that since the creation the world has been simply 
existing. Evolution has put a meaning into history. 
Without it the past ‘is unintelligible, and even the present 
is beyond comprehension, since we cannot understand 
anything except by finding out how it came to be. John 
Fiske has well described the situation as follows: 
“Whether planets or mountains or molluscs or subjunc- 
tive modes or tribal confederacies be the things studied, 
the scholars who studied them most fruitfully were those 
who studied them as phases of development. Their work 
has directed the current of thought: all other work has 
died.” The backward look has thus proved to be the 
- best preparation for the forward view. ‘To look down 
the long vistas of evolution is to have a vision of great 
“A organic tendencies, of the lines of life’s historic advance. 
2. Recently it has become clear that a second correc- 
‘ tion of thought is necessary, for because men were 
often able to explain the complex in terms of the simple, 
the developed in terms of the primitive, they fell into 
of assuming that this principle is of universal 
ion. Because the high grows out of the low, it 
assumed that there is nothing in the high but the low, 
that writers upon human life have often assimilated 
2 thing sweet and fine to its crude and animal begin- 
Human life was treated in precisely the same 
mal life, all distinguishing characteristics and 
minimized or overlooked. Some able 
assumed that human life is sufficiently 
nderstood when its later-developed func- 
fied under the earlier ones. 
of such a proceeding has long been 
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Prof. George A. Coe in his recent book on “The Psychoi- 
ol Great harm has resulted from an 
uncritical acceptance of the assumptions of genetic 
psychology that ‘‘man’s first developed functions are 
somehow more explanatory than his later ones” and 
that “origins are in the past alone. Evolution may be 
original at every step, and may be going on with origi- 
nality in our own experience. We may ourselves con- 
ceivably live within the sources; they may even be pour- 
ing themselves forth with greater freedom than in the 
case of early man.’ This much is certain: Human 
evolution cannot be described in purely biological terms. 
In common with the animals, man’s actions are deter- 
mined partly by inherited nervous structure, by ‘“‘action- 
patterns” in his brain, by habits, impulses, and instincts. 
The great impulse of life, the internal push, is part of 
his motive force. But he also possesses what no animal 
has, a vision of higher stages of development, a concep- 
tion of a desirable and possible good, which gives his life 
direction. He is partly pushed up, as the animals are, 
but so far as he is human he is a climber. 

He is becoming aware of his life as a process, the mean- 


ing of which is seen, not in its beginning, but in its goal. 


To understand a life of conscious purpose, shaped, 
moulded, and determined by its yearning and striving 
toward an unattained good, we must look to the terminus 
ad quem and not merely to the terminus a quo. In other 
words, the meaning of human life is to be found in the 
ideals toward which it moves rather than in the animal 
stages out of which and above which it has grown; and 
since life, as it advances, is more and more determined by 
its visions of the better, of the beautiful, the true, and 
the good, it is no paradox but the literal truth that life, 
human life, rests upon ideal foundations. ; 

To look backward only, to believe that the highest is 
“nothing but” the lowest in a disguised form, is inevita- 
bly to be convinced that man is only a half-tamed gorilla. 
But if we see him as a process, as essentially the incar- 
nation of tendencies destined for the best and content 
with nothing less than the highest spiritual ideal, then 
we exclaim with Browning, ‘‘A god, though in the germ!” 
Normal human lives are to be explained or interpreted 
not so much by what they have been as by what they 
long to be. From this it follows that worship, the ador- 
ing contemplation of our pertinent and relevant ideals, 
is our characteristic and most important function. For 
a growing life nothing can compare in significance with 
the gaining of a clear vision of the ideals that direct its 
progress. 

For this reason many of the best books that have been 
written on anthropology, on sociology and religion need 
rewriting. We may no longer assume that “laws of evo- 
lution based exclusively upon experience other than the 
religious must be adequate to express also the facts of 
the evolution of religion. ... ‘The whole cultural history 
of mankind needs to be resurveyed,” for the reason that 
most of those who are recognized as authorities upon the 
subject have been more interested in the connection of 
present religion with the lowly past than with its further 
developments into something pure and undefiled. With- 
out intending it or being able to prevent it, their influ- 
ence is on the whole depressing, since “the mass of 
evolutionary ties between us and our ancestors easily 
creates an impression that our religion is a vestigial 
phenomenon, a remainder from savage crudity, whereas 
religion has evolved away from as well as out of sav- 
agery.” 

In the last half-century. we have, then, achieved two 
things: We have learned to think in terms of growth, 
and we are just now realizing that human life is a process 
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whose course is more and more determined by the future, 
by a vision of an end or goal, or, to be more exact, of 
stages of progress yet to be reached. All high achieve- 
ment is conditioned upon obedience to a heavenly vision. 
The great law, clearly perceived and stated centuries 
ago, is that we inevitably become like what we worship, 
. so that what shapes human life is not merely the past, 
surviving in habit and tendency, but the perfection for 
which we yearn, the ideals which give our lives direction 
and in the pursuit of which we form new habits and rebuild 
our characters. 

Imperfect as psychology is, it has the merit of showing 
how this law, which Plato and Aristotle made the basis of 
moral and religious education, has its basis in the nature 
of human nature. Within each of us is “a vaguely dif- 
ferentiated mass of mental tendency, vast and potent, 
but unformed and needing direction.” The supreme 
need is to bring out, develop, and organize these ten- 
dencies, to make them into “‘a living, growing whole, a 
person, a man. Obscurely locked within him, inscru- 
table to himself and others, is the soul of the whole past, 
his portion of the energy, the passion, the tendency of 
human life. Its existence creates a vague need to live, 
to feel, to act; but he cannot fulfil this need, at least in 
a normal way, without excitement from the outside to 
loosen and direct his instinctive attitude. There is 
explosive material stored up in him, but it cannot go off 
unless the right spark reaches it, and that spark is usually 
some sort of personal suggestion, some living trait that 
sets life free and turns restlessness into power.” 

The ideal thus gives form and direction to instinct, 
and guidance to energy that would otherwise be mis- 
directed. ‘The great need is to be and to do, but we first 
know our own hearts when we are in the presence of some 
hero who has realized in large measure the ideal that 
lies implicit in our hearts, or when we read or hear the 
story of his life. Until youth finds such an interpreta- 

tion of its inner longing, it cannot build, for it has not 
discovered its foundations. It can only exclaim,— 


‘Would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 


But the ideal, either in the living hero or in the moving 
story of a great life, at once makes clear what it is 
that we desire to be and shall strive to be. Alexander, 
Cesar, Napoleon, Grant, and Lee appeal to the soldier- 
instinct in the boy. Darwin was inspired by Humboldt. 
What is true of these special tendencies is true of the 
moral and spiritual longings. When the actual Christ 
‘is lifted up before the imagination, it is infinitely attrac- 
tive to the Christ within. We are unfinished sketches of 
the Divine, and our deepest longing is for completion. 
The gratitude and devotion of men to their great spiritual 
leaders is in recognition of their service in helping them 
to be what without such leadership they could never be. 
The ideals incarnated in our heroes and heroines are 
symbols of our diviner tendencies and stimuli to develop- 
ment, so that to us they are ‘‘open doors to new life.” 
Furthermore, it is clear that the love of God and the 
love of fellow-men are one. All our reverences are of 
one family. Our first lessons in worship are in the family. 
Every heroic life in history or legend stimulates admira- 
tion and is training for worship of God, who includes all 
our ideals. All our conceptions of ideal life, from the 
first to the last, from the human to the divine, “are one 
in kind, as being imaginative interpretations of experience, 
and form a series in which there are no breaks, no gaps 
between the human and divine.” 
It thus appears that those who aid young people to 
recognize the ideals that give direction and meaning to 
life are performing a service that is absolutely funda- 
mental, since they are laying the foundations of life. 
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What men-can do depends upon science, upon 
knowledge and skill. What they will do depends upon 
what they love and worship, upon vision of and conse- 
cration to ideals, that is, upon their religious education. 

The first and great commandment, to love God, the 
ideal of perfection, is first because it is the condition of — 
the progress of life and its realization of its highest possi- 
bilities. Only as lover of the perfect has man his bear- 
ings in the universe; only as worshipper has he his true 
direction. ‘The great teachers of Greece say this in terms 
as explicit as those of the New Testament. Plato de- 
clares in the Symposium that man is essentially a lover, 
and that his life is normal when in its progress his insight 
deepens, his love becomes sublimated, purified, and 
transformed into worship. In the Theetetus, with terri- 
ble earnestness, he asserts that we are either becoming 
changed into the likeness of the divine or transformed into 
the image of the evil which we love. The object of the 
first education described in the Republic ought, he says, 
“to be the love of the beautiful.”” He would keep the 
young constantly in the presence of the best so that the 
good would seem natural and the bad strange. The 
aspiring part of our nature he calls “the wing of the 
soul,’ and says that it is nourished by a vision of ideals, 
that we can feel it grow when we are in the presence of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. A homing instinct 
in the soul causes it to seek ‘“‘the plain of truth where its 
fitting pasturage is to be found, truth and beauty being 
the bread of life to that which is best in us, the nourish- 
ment by which we are replenished and made glad.” 

This great spiritual genius also saw the central truth of 
religion when he said that ‘‘he who loves the beautiful 
loves it because he partakes of it.”” The ideals we love, 
we already partly are. In Emerson’s words, “I, the 
imperfect, adore my own perfect.” The soul is a mem- 
ber of the divine family and when not disturbed by pas- 
sion feels her divine kinship. Her longing for truth, 
beauty, and goodness is but consciousness of her own 
essential nature, of her impulse toward perfection. 

It is not strange, therefore, that Socrates in Athens and 
Jesus in Palestine should move the hearts and mould the 
lives of men. If a critic should object that it is a ques- 
tion whether these spiritual leaders were actually just 
what we conceive them to be, the reply is that at any 
rate they so lived as to make it natural and easy for us 
to conceive them as we need them to be. 

If the actual Socrates was in some respects less perfect 
than the picture painted by his admiring pupil, the picture 
is not on that account the less significant. If it is ideal, 
it is the ideal of the Greek race at its best, the ideal which 
lay implicit in the hearts of the people. ‘They needed 
Socrates to be that kind of a man in order that he might 
help them to rise to the same moral and spiritual height. 
If the Greeks had not had within them the capacity of 
living and dying as the Socrates of the Apology, the 
Crito, the Phedo, and the Gorgias lived and died, if in 
the depths of their hearts this was not what they most 
wanted to be, the great genius in whom their thoughts 
became clear and their spiritual yearnings found expres- 
sion would never have been able to paint these eternally 
attractive pictures of ideal humanity. Mm " 

So, if criticism should finally render it highly improbable 
that Jesus on the cross said, ‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” we need not on that 


account be depressed. The reason becomes clear the | a 


moment we can answer the question, How, then, did the 
story of this beautiful forgiving, quenchless love 
It is because we ourselves are capable of doing this 
thing, because this goodness, this divine life is str 
to express itself in us and has led us to creat 
hero and put into his legend all that we ne 

been for the reason that this is wh it we 
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what we worship, so that it is literally true that our 
_ lives are normal and fulfilling the law of their being when 
they rest upon ideal foundations. 


Emerson and the Free Religious Movement:* 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS. 


_ When the meeting was held in Boston on May 30 
1867, for organizing the Free Religious Association, after 
the organizers had their say, a quiet gentleman, one of 

the least gregarious of mortals, was asked to make a few 

: remarks. He arose; and in a hesitating, meditative 

manner began :— : 

a “Mr. Chairman, I hardly felt, in finding this house 

this morning, that I had come into the right hall. I 

came, as I supposed myself summoned to a little com- 

mittee meeting for some practical end, where I could 
happily and humbly learn my lesson; and I supposed 
- myself no longer subject to your call when I saw this 
~ house.” 
_ Having thus explained how he happened in, he ex- 
pressed his gratification at what he has heard:— 

“T have listened with great pleasure to the lessons we 
have heard. To many—to those last spoken—I have 
found so much in accord with my own thought that I 
have little left to say.” 
Such was the halting preamble of the address of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the Abou Ben Adhem of the Free Re- 
ligious Association, whose name leads all the rest. 

No one but Emerson was surprised that so many 

people should have expressed ideas with which he was in 

accord, for during the last quarter of a century he had 
been planting these thoughts in their minds. The only 
wonder was that so many seed thoughts had come up 
true to kind. ‘The fact is that the ideas expressed were 
those with which Emerson had been long keeping com- 
pany, but he was a little bewildered at finding them 
organized in an Association, with constitution and by- 

laws and secretary-treasurer, for Emerson’s talents did 

not lie in organization. f 

Emerson approved of all kinds of societies. ‘They 

were things he was glad to have people belong to—that 

__ is, other people. For himself, he liked to express his 

sympathy, and then slip out without disturbing the 
meeting. In his essay on New England reformers he 
makes his confession: “These new associations are com- 

- posed of men and women of superior talents and senti- 

ments.” Yet it may be easily questioned whether such 

a community will draw except at its beginning the able 

.d the good. . . . Friendship and association—yes, 
lient. But remember that no society can be so 
as one man. He in his friendship, in his natural 
romentary associations, doubles or multiplies him- 
put in the hour in which he mortgages himself to 
pee be dwarfs himself below the stature of 
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erred the natural and momentary ex- 
personal thought to a resolution carried by 
te natural non-conformist, he had 

any of the attempts which his fellow 
dm de to get together to form what 
ral union of total dissent.” 
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184 the golden age of individualistic attempts 
at altruistic organization, he wrote of the assemblies 
= composed of altruists, of seekers, of all the soldiery of 
dissent meeting to call in question the authority of the 
Sabbath, of the priesthood, and of the Church. In these 
movements nothing is more remarkable than the dis- 
content they begot in the movers. The spirit of protest 
and detachment drove the members of these conven- © 
tions to bear testimony against the Church and imme- 
diately after to declare their discontent with these con- 
ventions, their independence of their colleagues, and 
their impatience of the methods whereby they were 
sappsie: They defied each other like a congress of 
ings.” 

About the same time he put this sentence in his note- 
book without note or comment: “Mamma,” said the 
child, “they have begun again.” Evidently the child’s 
remark suggested the feeling which he had after listening 
to another company of New England reformers. ‘The 
fact that he admired them, and encouraged them, and 
believed that they were necessary to the progress of man- 
kind, did not prevent him from being glad that he was 
not compelled to listen to them all the time. He took 
comfort in the words of Swedenborg: ‘‘There are some 
angels who do not live consociated, but separate, house 
to house.”” ‘The thought of these separate houses made 
the heaven of Philanthropy more attractive to him, and 
if he might be allowed to put a fence around his house 
to separate him from his neighboring philanthropist— 
why, all the better. 

His characteristic attitude was that of kindly, sym- 
pathetic elusiveness. He liked to encourage others to 
do some things which he was not willing to do himself. 


“T like a church, I like a cowl, 
I love the prophet of the soul, 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains and holy smiles. 
But not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowléd churchman be.” 


Though Emerson came of a line of Puritan preachers, 
and though he had himself been for a time a parish 
minister, he had not in him the making of a good eccle- 
siastic. It was not because he did not believe in re- 
ligion, nor because he did not believe in religious organi- 
zation. Nor was it any objection to creeds or rituals as 
such. It lay in his conception of religion as universal 
and natural. He believed not only in the church in- 
visible, but in all the churches visible that there happened 
to be. It was the nature of invisible power to emerge 
into visibility. He accepted the religious world as he 
accepted the world of physical forms. ‘They were both 
manifestations of a divine power. 


“An energy that searches through 
From chaos to the dawning morrow 
Step by step lifts bad to good 
Without halting, without rest, 
Lifting better up to best.” 


In this way he looked upon religion. It was a part 
of natural history. All special forms of worship, mysti- 
cal experiences, ethical systems, were revelations of a 
spiritual energy. ‘The spiritual life was organizing it- 
self according to its own laws. 

“A divine improvisation 

From the heart of God proceeds. 

A single will, a million deeds.” 
fo one who looked upon the flowering of religion as 
a natural process, the exclusive claims of particular 
churches seemed altogether without foundation. There 
was no inherent rightness or wrongness in these natural 
diversities. ‘“‘All forms are fugitive, substances sur- 
vive.” Creeds and rituals, synagogues and temples, had 


their natural history; they grew out of the needs of ane: 
worshippers. 


“Knowest thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves and feathers from its breast, 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell. 
Such and so grew these holy piles.” 


It is evident that if religion organizes itself in this 
fashion we need not concern ourselves greatly to impose 
our particular forms on those to whom they are not con- 
genial. Emerson was content with Saadi to allow “the 
sons of contradiction” to go their own way, while he sat 
in the sunshine. 


“Denounce who will, who will deny, 
And pile the hills to scale the sky. 
Let theist, atheist, pantheist 
Define and wrangle how they list, 
Fierce conserver, fierce destroyer, 
Be thou joy-giver and enjoyer.” 


It is when we realize most fully the essentially solitary 
character of Emerson’s genius that we most appreciate 
the note which he strikes in his addresses to the Free 
Religious Association, for in these he takes associated 
effort seriously. The Civil War had profoundly in- 
fluenced men’s thoughts. The busy and self-conscious 
Utopianism which had at once allured him and amused 
him in the forties and the fifties had given way to the 
terrible catastrophe of the sixties. People were not 
thinking any longer in terms of the individual. For 
four years the very existence of the nation had been at 
stake. The emphasis had been not on personal freedom, 
but on loyalty to the Union through which freedom 
might be preserved. 

As we go back to Emerson’s address, we find that after 
his halting introduction he warms to his theme. He 
speaks not as a come-outer to come-outers, but as one 
who feels the need of co-operative effort. He alludes to 
“the soul of the late war.” He is not looking forward 
to a new liberal cult. He accepts the call of the Free 
Religious Association as ‘“‘an invitation to all religious 
men, whatever their connections, whatever their special- 
ties, in whatever relation they stand to the Christian 
Church, to unite in a movement to benefit men under 
the sanction of religion.” 

Such a union was to be one not of churches only, but 
of all philanthropic and ethical institutions. He par- 
ticularly mentioned the Sanitary Commission. “I wish 
that the various beneficent institutions which are spring- 
ing up like joyful plants of wholesomeness all over the 
country should all be remembered as within the sphere 
of this committee—almost all of them are represented 
here—and that within this little band shall grow friend- 
ship. ‘The interests that grow out of a meeting like this 
should bind us with new strength to the old eternal 
duties.” 

He criticises the existing churches not for their affirma- 
tions, but for their negations. “The church is not large 
enough for the man.’ ‘The time has come to disassociate 
the church from ‘‘the mortifying puerilities that abound 
in religious history” and to learn that “only on the basis of 
active duty worship finds its expression.” 

In his address at the second annual meeting, Emerson 
makes a simple statement of his own faith. 

“I have no wish to proselyte any reluctant mind, nor 
have I any impulse to intrude on those whose ways of 
thinking differ from mine, but I am ready to give the 
simple foundations of my belief:—that the author of 
Nature has not left himself without a witness in any sane 
mind; that the moral sentiment speaks to every man the 
law after which the Universe was made; that we find 
parity, identity of design through Nature, and benefit to 
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be the unitary aim; rs there i isa force always a 
to make the best better and the worst go 

‘Religion is that which teaches the man to go hide 
not to hang on the world as a pensioner, a permitted per- 
son, but an adult, searching soul, brave to assist or resist 
a world.” ; 

“We want all the aids to our moral training. We 
cannot spare the vision nor the virtues of the saints, but — 
let it be by pure sympathy and not with any personal 
or official claim.” 

As for the differences between the various forms of his- 
toric faith, Emerson would rejoice in them all. “I find 
something stingy in the unwitting and disparaging ad- 
missions of these foreign opinions—opinions from all 
parts of the world—by our churchmen as if only to en- 
hance by their dimness the superior light of Christianity.” 

“T hail with delight as showing the riches of my brother, 
my fellow soul who could thus think and thus greatly 
feel. Zealots eagerly fasten their eyes on the differences 
between their creed and yours, but the charm of the 
study is in finding the agreements, the identities in all 
the religions of men.’ 

To-day, when the Free Religious Association confronts 
the problems of the new day, it cannot do better than 
renew its acquaintance with the spirit of Emerson—a 
spirit buoyant, bold, free, and reverent in regard to the 
eternal things. It is a great thing to share his sympathy 
with the religions which have organized themselves un- 
consciously, and to share his belief that when religion 
has freed itself from its ealier superstitions it is able to 
organize itself still more beautifully and efficiently ac- 
cording to the rules of reason. 

“T am glad to believe,” he said to this Association, 
“that society contains a class of humble souls who enjoy 
the luxury of a religion that does not degrade; who - 
think it the highest worship to expect of Heaven the most 
and the best; who do not wonder that there was a 
Christ, but that there were not a thousand, who con- 
ceived an infinite hope for mankind; who believe that the 
history of Jesus is the history of every man written large.” 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Anniversary Sermon. 


REV. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN. 


At what an hour in human history we meet here, the 
representatives of a faith of the free spirit! It is an 
hour when the world’s war is at its worst, when the future 
of all civilization rests uncertain in the balance of battle, 
when through the clouds and storms of revolution is shin- 
ing the ascending sun of new democracies, and when 
America has emerged from its isolation, and in words that 
have reached unto the hearts of people and down to the 
foundations of thrones, has announced that she is to enter 
upon the arena of awful strife. It is an hour when upon 
a thousand Calvaries humanity is making fearful expia- 
tion for the transgressions of the race. ; 

Whatsoever in this week of our deliberative meetings 
we may dwell upon, our minds will be forever turning to 
those regions where not armies but nations are meeting 
in collision. Whatsoever words we listen to this week, 
at least at times there will fall upon our inner ear the echo 
of the guns of doom. If we could omit this thought last _ 
year—if a twelvemonth ago, however terrible, this con- — 


flict of states was half unreal to us—think of it this year 


we must. For we are engaged now; our fate awaits 
decision; our nation is at war. ‘To-morrow, as it wi 
we shall be sending out our bravest and our best. 1 
call has come for the ultimate devotion, for the ; in 
sacrifice. We have heard it and shall hear, 
How shall we yin wd this age of « dread, 


. We want no doctrinal formula, no partisan prescription, 
no wooden phrase which will only serve to excuse us from 
studying and dispense us from thinking. Not that. We 
know that there is something vaster put at issue than 
any one magic word and any summary judgment can 
account for and explain. 

What is this grave issue, and what means the day we 


arein? In the light of the spirit what shall we say of the 
day that shall dawn when this night is overpast? It is 
upon an answer ventured to these questions, dear friends, 
that I would invite your reflection. Each, according to 
his best, must interpret for his own soul and for the souls 


‘ awaiting his word the days and the deeds now here, and 


it is a humble venture toward such an interpretation that 
I shall try to give. I shall try to give it more earnestly 
on this night of the beginning of our annual week of fel- 
lowship and fraternity, because it is deep in the bedrock 
of my convictions that it is only when we take our station 
on the summit of the principles for which our free faith has 
forever stood that we shall even approximately under- 
stand the principle upon which our free nation has acted 
in its grave and great decision. 

I repeat it: I believe that it is necessary for one to take 
the station, temporarily at least, provided by the princi- 
ples of a free Christianity if he would understand the 
sweep and movement, and the prophetic purpose of the 
day of anguish which surrounds us now. 

A liberal religion is not fundamentally constituted by 
a conjecture concerning the person of Jesus, orthodox or 
unorthodox; nor is it constituted by an opinion concern- 


+ ing any books or documents or collection of creeds or 


body of churches. A spiritual religion—or Unitarian 
Christianity—is fundamentally constituted, I should say, 
by its deep conviction and by its profound belief concern- 
ing the seat and the source of spiritual authority in this 
world. i 
Orthodox Christianity throughout its long history has 
given to its disciples and offered to the world the belief 
that there exists an authority which is infallible and 
external to man—a seat of authority from which God’s 
very living voice speaks forth, and it is our sovereign 
duty to seek and, having sought, wholly and without 
question obey the oracles proceeding from the seat of this 
infallible authority. 
his infallible authority has sometimes been vested in 
a body of bishops, or in a great church, or in a collection 
of creeds and canons; again in an ecclesiastic or apostolic 
tradition; again, in a set of documents in the Bible. 
But wheresoever it is, this authority, speaking with 
finality, is external to the human spirit, is outside of the 
human soul. 


h,—and for all these gracious and great deeds of 

odoxy we bow the head in homage. But in certain 

es of humanity, in certain moments of human history, 

\dependent spiritual powers of the human soul have 
ion against an external authority, whether 

< or in a church. 
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I will touch—and in touching pass by that I be brief 
upon the matter—one or two of the instances and exam- 
ples to bring this in specific case before your minds. 

When the heretic was murdered, not by the uprising 
of irresponsible mobs, not by the ebullition of a momen- 
tary passion, but by the deliberate process of legal act 
sanctioned and created by Christian churches, the native 
and natural conscience of humanity protested against 
murder being consecrated by the blessing of a church; 
yet that protest of the conscience was stifled back and 
not allowed to be spoken forth, because it is written in 
the creeds and canons that that is the proper use to which 
to devote a heretic. And if instead of a heretic it might 
happen to be a witch, there is the authority of a document 
which is as infallible.as any church ever claimed to be, 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” ‘These protests 
of the conscience against these acts of awfulness, against 
these deeds of infamy and immorality, were stifled, I 
repeat, because the externally seated authority, presum- 
ing to speak on the guarantee of a divine immunity from 
error, said that God’s word was greater than the judgment 
of man’s moral and spiritual nature, and when these two 
came into conflict man’s moral nature had to go under. 

If that particular and specific abuse, dreadful and 
through centuries long continuing—if that is over, cer- 
tain other dangers to the moral integrity of mari remain 
in any externalized infallibility. For now, if that day is 
past and gone when deeds so grave might be committed 
because a book or a pontiff said that they were lawful 
and just, now there is another form—and say it we must 
in all candor and frankness, for the world knows how we 
feel about it—another form of menace and danger to the 
moral integrity of the human spirit. 

The externalized infallibilities, whether of a church or 
of a book, declare that there must be coercion put upon 
the inquiring intelligence which would transgress the 
accepted and traditional standards of their creeds. And 
when the progress of knowledge has gone so far that some 
accommodation, some adaptation, must perforce be ac- 
knowledged, this accommodation and adaptation of an 
old book or an old creed to the growing knowledge of 
man has often been accomplished at the sacrifice of sin- 
cerity, so that I should call it the chief disease of the Chris- 
tian churches that the plain candor, the innate veracity, 
the passionate truthfulness of Christian men in Christian 
pulpits are coerced, driven back, perverted, and diverted 
by the necessity of conformity to the authorities, to 
canons, to pontiffs, or to creeds. 

When those things come before us, one conclusion I 
perceive is absolutely inevitable, and that conclusion is 
that, however ample in resources these churches are, 
however lavish in emotional gratifications, however rich 
in the sweet enjoyments of piety, still an external 
authority claiming immunity from all criticism, claim- 
ing immunity from nature’s law of transforming 
things, is a peril to the moral integrity of the soul. 
And just there it is that lie both the Unitarian protest 
and the Unitarian affirmation. The protest and the 
affirmation consist in this—that the Unitarian Christian 
says, “If your externally constituted infallibilities have 
led us—-officially led us—into grave moral perversions, 
there must be some higher standard by which to judge 
and to correct your presumed infallibilities.”’ And that 
higher standard can only be the living and almighty God; 
and since the living God appears not in his own substance 
and person now, we are to judge of his law and will by 
that derivative appearance of his, by that inhabiting 


presence of his, within the soul and the conscience it right 
men. 

This is the Unitarian protest and affamiationt These old 
and splendid churches, these massive multitudes of men, 
this long and venerable history, say to us, “Why do you 
remain isolated from us, and why have you gone away 
into the loneliness of your little body which grows in actual 
numbers so slowly? Why not return through the open 
gates of the ancient temple where the rich enjoyment and 
the mellow fruit of ancient pieties await you to fold you in 
and to give you the sense of the nearness of your God?” 

Our answer is, we would wish to do it. To stand 


‘ jsolated and in an attitude of apparent schism’ has no 


pleasure for us. We take no delight in being so slender 
a minority. But we cannot doit. Because one thing is 
greater than historic tradition, one thing is mightier than 
massive majorities; that is, the eternal independence of 
mind as it seeks for truth and of conscience as it sets its 
way to the right. We cannot surrender these except to 
the living God that made them and to the living Holy 
Spirit that inhabits them. 

You say that we miss institutions that are historical; 
we can stand it if we retain principles that are eternal. 
You say that we are a poor and slender minority and that 
the reason for our secessions and our going forth has 
ceased, and we answer, It cannot cease and we can- 
not be too much saddened by our minorities while this 
small body, with all its failings, all its poverty, all its 
sins, still holds up as its single creed: You dare not say 
“T believe” except to the eternal God; you dare not say 
“T obey”’ except when you know that it is the utterance 
of his voice. ‘Therefore we have made our protest against 
any externalized infallibility and there we stand. 

The course of history reveals to us in the political order 
a similar development of events to that just touched 
upon in the religious. We discover, revealed to us in 
history, alongside of the infallible theology, the tradition 
of the omnipotent state, asking precisely what the infal- 
lible theology has asked—the abdication of the moral 
sense and of the rational insight and passion for truth at 
the dictate of a chancellor or at the decree of a king. 
Parallel to the infallible church or book has gone the devel- 
opment of the monster state, asking that the human 
impulse to criticise evil shall be suppressed, and demand- 
ing that no word or censure shall be spoken in the name 
of the ordinary moralities against a state which elevates 
itself officially above all moralities. 

This is not a thing of to-day; this is a thing of a long 
tradition. There is a literature of the omnipotent state 
from Macchiavelli to ‘Treitschke. ‘There is a spirit 
of law, there is a tradition of scholarship, which have 
sacrificed themselves at the altar of a state that knows 
no control of morals and that scorns the criticism of our 
native sense of right. ‘herefore in the course of things 
it has at divers times come to pass that when such a state 
has flung against the conscience of the world the perjury 
of a king, it~has denied the right to criticise that perjury 
since it resulted in advantage to the state, and advantage 
to the state is all; it is the law sovereign and supreme. 

Times have been in the history of such states when the 
most solemnly pledged treaties were torn up and flung 
into the face of the world and the world’s right to criticise 
was denied. Since it was to advantage us, who shall say 
that we had not the right? 

And there has come, finally, as spoken through the 
responsible authorities that have been indoctrinated into 
the monster-state idea, into the notion of the omnipotent 
state—there has come from it this at last: All other moral- 
ities passed over, we now assert that if into a certain 
province of the free seas, to which every law ever ac- 
knowledged admits men and guarantees their safety 
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come erea- ahethen bearing a pcre of bom! 
cargo of Bibles, whether bearing women and bab im 
belligerent troops, is a matter of no scruple and no 
concern, they will be sent to the bottom of the sea. It is — 
the omnipotent state uttering its immunity from the nor- 
mal and natural criticism of the spiritual faculties and 
the moral sense of mankind. 

The state that may be called the omnipotent state or the 
monster state may be clothed about with fair forms. It 
is entirely possible for it to have old-age pensions and 
workmen’s compensations and the largest Socialist vote 
of any nation on earth; it can have all those and have 
deep damnation seated in the principles by which it acts. 
Let this be for a lasting warning to those men who fancy ~ 
that the salvation of the soul of humanity can come from 
any prescripts of a statute book or any device of an in- 
genious philanthropy. We want them all, but some- 
thing deeper; deeper than any social question, let me _ 
tell you ministers, is the soul’s question. If you have no 
message for that part of humanity which is eternal you 
had better be dumb, for when all other things are settled 
the living soul will stay and when all questions have met 
their answer and solution, this passion and appetite for 
the living God will ask for wise instruction, for the mood 
of worship and the hour of prayer. 

So you see not without justification did I say in the 
beginning that I believed that no one can adequately 
understand the action of America unless for the time 
being at least he takes his station upon the principles 
of our liberal faith. Both acts, the act of the Unita- 
rian protest and affirmation and the act of this nation 
on the sixth of last April, rest upon this: There shall 
be set up no authority which can publicly and offi- 
cially violate the conscience of mankind, which can by 
success now write it down as part of the international 
precedents which shall guide all future history that it is 
permissible to murder if this shall be of advantage to ~ 
the military prosperity of a state. If that is written in 
the law of nations, if it goes into the precedents acknowl- 
edged by nations, by the military victory of those who 
have proposed it, judge for yourself what will happen 
to civilization! 

What is at stake is no personal grievance, no mere 
injury, no desire to avenge, no sensitiveness of honor. 
Those count for little in the decision which your coun- 
try has made. The thing that was at issue, let it be 
repeated, for it seems to be singularly ignored, is this: 
This was at issue, that there was going to be established 
in the conduct of future wars—there was going to be rec- 
ognized by nations, a principle of action which makes 
murder just in the conditions in which it was proposed 
to carry on murder now. Our two principles meet to- 
gether. Both protests are against a power external to 
the spirit of man which in the name of any advantage 
whatever, decrees an immoral statement and proposes an 
immoral act and declares that this shall be recognized as 
among the permitted things because of the advantage 
which it confers and the authority which permits it. — 

I ask no man to approve the action of the United States — 
but I do eagerly but sometimes hopelessly ask men to 
understand it; and it can be understood only when the 
whole matter is lifted Pi the domain of particular 
grievance to the issues which reflect upon all the years 
that are yet to come. ‘The Unitarian protest has been 
that no external authority whatever may destroy__ he 
moral passion of man, may overturn the moral prince 
acknowledged by all just men. And your count 
protest is, there shall be no omnipotent state propo: 
to do precisely the same thing. Hence it i c 
to the comelapiog of the peenetion Pies 
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gees | sik with saying (as Both the Lee of America 
as involved in its action just now resolved, and the prin- 
ciples of your faith, call upon you—let it not be forgotten 
—for this: ‘That the sovereign authority of the living 
God be cultivated in the soul lest when you have abjured 
the infallible authority of a book or of a church, by neglect 
4 of the inner Spirit you end with having no authority 
3 except fancy, sentiment, or prejudice. If we stand out 
3 in noble protest, in entire independence against any 
aa. belief in church or state which would make us sacrifice the 
. protest of our moral sense, and make us coerce our reason 
: in its pursuit of truth, it is incumbent upon us to discover 
- that true authority which replaces all derivative and 


be secondary authorities. And that authority, again, is the 

‘ living God, forever uttering himself in increasingly clear 
. voice to those spirits that have learned to listen and, 
| having listened, to obey. We cannot if we would evade 
. it. What is the principle or authority: of liberal Christi- 
) anity? God, dwelling within, whom it is sin to disobey, 


2 whom it is our glory to follow wherever his light may 
4 _ shine. ‘That is our authority and basis, our certain and 
4 last foundation. And, dear friends, if it is so, how it 
behooves both our country and ourselves so to cultivate 
} that inner life that we may be able to discern that inner 
Light! How else can we conclude, having reached this 
summit of our reflection upon the duty and destiny and 
; _ principles of our country and our church, having seen 
that both have acted, at loss, at sacrifice, with nothing to 
gain unless it be something in the order of the Spirit, 
q unless, having acted so, they bend the knee and bow the 
head? So let us finish. We stand at a great hour. To- 
: morrow Death will say, ‘“Come,” and we shall answer. 
7 It is well for us to know that all men and nations are in 
4 the hands of the living God. History is no biologic acci- 
dent. History reveals the providences of God’s great 
_ Spirit, turning the pages of time and writing an ever more 
heroic record upon them. Weare turning a page of his- 
tory—and what history! We hope we are seeing the close 
of all triumphant infallibilities external to the spirit of 
man and all omnipotences in the political order that 
would defile and destroy the spirit of man. We are turn- 
ing that page. And like many another page of history 
it is sealed with blood. 


a We compose ourselves for our duty in Thy sight, 
Almighty God. We are worthless and our life is all spent 
vainly unless it is spent in doing Thy highest will. We 
feel that a due call to a fresh performance of this high 
duty has sounded in our ear. ‘The old story of pain will 

be told again and the old narrative of anguish we must 
read to the last word. Over it, upon the summits of 
the morning we see the light of another day, gracious 
Spirit and our Father—the light of a day of liberty, when 
men will sacrifice no obedience of the intellect which 
demands sincerity and no surrender of the conscience 
which demands conformity with evil. We see that day, 
and its foregleams are showing through this night of woe 
and tears. Prostrate in the humility that befits us as 
Ye face this day of fate—and we hope of glory—Almighty 
, we ask that from our hearts be expelled, if any 

, peel reside there, every least sentiment of hatred, 
’ should be rather within them only a deep 


the world may come. 
abide with us to purify every motive, to cleanse 
ee eey deed such as befits the chiv- 


ae agony that has fallen, the resur- _ 


for. Freedom and Biwanity: 
The Integrity of Youth. 


I hope you are going with a love for your country, 
and your cause, and with a determination to be faithful 
to every duty you have undertaken. My boy, you bear 
the name of one, who, to the end of his honored life, 
never shrunk from a duty, however painful, nor from a 
danger to which duty called him. Be sure that you do 
no discredit to it! Neither by cowardice, by falsehood, 
by impurity, by levity, nor by selfishness. Remember 
always your home and your friends—those who: will 
welcome your return with pride and joy if you shall 
come back in virtue and honor; who will cherish your 
memory if, faithful and true, you have given up your 
life; but to whom your disgrace would cause a pang 
sharper than death. Remember your obligations to 
duty and to God. And may these thoughts keep you 
from temptation, and encourage and strengthen you in 
danger or sickness... . You are very dear to our hearts 
—and your absence leaves a great place vacant in our 
home. If it be according to his will, may you come back 
to us in safety and honor—but whatever is before us, 
may his mercy and love be ever with you and his grace 
be sufficient for you.—From a letter to Samuel Hoar 
written in 1862 by E. Rockwood Hoar. 


Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way? By 
taking heed thereto according to thy word. 
With my whole heart have I sought thee: Oh let me 


not wander from thy commandments. 

Thy word have I laid up in my heart, That I might 
not sin against thee. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord; Teach me thy statutes. 

With my lips have I declared all the ordinances of thy 
mouth. 

I have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, as much 
as in all riches. 

I will meditate on thy precepts, and have respect unto 
thy ways. 

I will delight myself in thy statutes: 
thy word.—Psalm cxix. 9-18. 


I will not forget 


He who, in fealty to the truth, 
And counting all the cost, 

Doth consecrate his generous youth,— 
He joins the noble host! 


He who, with calm, undaunted will, 
Ne’er counts the battle lost, 

But, though defeated, battles still,— 
He joins the faithful host! 


He who is ready for the cross, 
The cause despised loves most; 

And shuns not pain or shame or loss, — 
He joins the martyr host! 


All these, the messengers of God, 
To every age and coast 
Proclaim his righteous will abroad,— 
One glad triumphant host! 
—Samuel Long fellow (written in 1864). 


O God, our understanding Father, who knowest the 
hearts of men, we remember before Thee those who go 
forth in the conflict for freedom and humanity. Give 
them the courage that comes of ideals and the strength 
of those whose hearts are pure. May they fight the 
good fight of faith. May they overcome temptation 
and preserve unsullied their integrity and honor. May 
they help to bring in the kingdom of righteousness and 
peace. Amen. 


Hymns for Use in Time of War. 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


i 


Five small collections of hymns for use in 
time of war have recently been published, in 
an attempt to meet the demand for words 
which shall express the longings and the 
aspirations called forth by the present crisis. 

The first is a diminutive booklet published 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and entitled For Freedom and Right 
(Essex Hall; Strand; London, W. C.). It 
is literally of ‘“‘vest-pocket”’ size and is in- 
tended for circulation among British soldiers 
and sailors on active service. It has an 
admirable selection of brief readings for 
each day in the month, ten prayers, and 
sixteen hymns and poems, most of them 
familiar. It is seldom that one finds so 
good a collection of material for private 
devotions in so brief a space. One can 
readily understand why Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, the compiler, has received many 
expressions of appreciation of the little book 
from men at sea or in the trenches. 

The second and largest of these collections 
is entitled Hymns in Time of War, edited by 
G. A. Leask (Jarrold & Sons, London). It 
contains eighty pieces, with useful biographi- 
cal notes on the authors. In form it is a 
volume of devotional poetry rather than a 
collection of hymns for actual use in church. 
The hymns are not numbered and there is no 
indication as to available musical settings. 
It contains a number of vigorous new hymns 
which will be gratefully received, besides 
some fine old ones. The general tone is 
that of High Church Anglicanism, and a 
good standard is generally maintained, 
though the editor has fallen into the trap 
which tempts the High Churchman who wants 
to be broad and inclusive in his hymnody but 
who either fears or is ignorant of the liberal 
school of writers, and has admitted a number 
of pieces which are but little above the level 
of ‘‘gospel songs.” 

The third collection, published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
with a foreword by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is entitled Im Hoc Signo: Hymns of 
War and Peace. It also is printed as a very 
small booklet, containing fifty-two hymns: 
The arrangement of material is practical, 
with alternative tunes suggested for each 
hymn, and the quality is excellent from the 
point of view of the Church of England. 
The selection as a whole is on a broader basis 
than Hymns in Time of War,—for example, 
hymns by F. L. Hosmer, J. W. Chadwick, 
O. W. Holmes, J. R. Lowell, Whittier, and 
other American liberals are included. ‘The 
edition at hand, containing both words and 
music, is the twelfth. Evidently the value 
of this collection has been widely recognized 
in England. 

The fourth collection, National Hymns, 


time of nationalcrisis, few of which are in the 
present Hymnal of the Episcopal Church. As 
a whole it is similar in character to the more 
inclusive fifth booklet, namely, that issued 
for free distribution by the American Unita- 
rian Association, entitled Twenty-five Hymns 
for Use in Time of War. 

This collection of Twenty-five Hymns con- 
tains nineteen reprinted from the New Hymn 
and Tune Book and six not included in that 
book. One of these six is O. W. Holmes’s 
“Army Hymn” (Civil War),— 

O Lord of Hosts! Almighty King,— 


and another is Ellerton’s familiar hymn for 
England,— 


Praise to our God, whose bounteous 


hand,— 


both of which might well have been included 
in the New Hymn and Tune Book when it 
was compiled. The other four have been 
taken from the English collections referred 
to above, and consist of a very fine hymn by 
John Oxenham,— 


Lord God of Hosts, whose mighty hand, — 


a fairly good hymn by J. H. B. Masterman,— 


Almighty Father, who dost give,— 
a rather mediocre one by Canon Rawnsley,— 


Lord God of hosts, 
sure,— 


whose purpose 


and an ingenious and well-written little piece 
by Mary C. D. Hamilton ‘‘for men who fly,”’ 


Lord, guard and guide the men who fly. 


‘These six hymns are useful additions to the 
hymnody available for the present crisis, and 
are the most important part of the new 
material, though a careful scrutiny of the 
other collections reveals eight or ten more 
hymns which. might also perhaps be useful. 
Tunes are printed in the pamphlet, though 
the setting is not altogether happy in every 
case. On the whole, Twenty-five Hymns is, 
for church use in America, decidedly the best 
collection of hymns for use in time of war 
that has yet appeared. The pamphlet will 
be especially serviceable in churches which 
are still using our older hymn books, though 
even where the New Hymn and Tune Book is 
in use the six new hymns will be welcome. 
With all its timeliness and excellence, 
however, the Twenty-five Hymns is open to 
two minor criticisms. In the first place it 
tries to combine the functions of a wartime 
supplement to the New Hymn and Tune Book 
and of a reprint from that book of hymns 
especially appropriate to the present crisis. 
It might have been better to have printed 
the new hymns, increased in number to a 
dozen or fifteen, frankly as a supplement; 
and to have also reprinted in a separate 
pamphlet an ampler selection of, say, forty 
hymns, from the abundant material already 
in the Hymn Book. As it is, the Twenty- 


has been prepared by Dean Rousmaniere| five Hymns does not wholly serve either 


of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul in Boston, 
and was used there for the first time on 
May 6 at the service for the Massachusetts 
Base Hospital Unit. ‘The first edition con- 
tained fifteen hymns, the second seventeen, 
counting ‘The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
another national song, neither of which is 
properly a hymn. It contains only a very 
few, of the hymns in the English booklets and 
the editing is less thorough, but it has a 
dozen of the most important hymns for a 


purpose. It has not quite enough of the 
new material, and it lacks some of the best 
hymns which might have been chosen for 
reprinting. 

The second criticism applies to the musical 
settings. In most instances, of course, 
these are familiar and excellent, but this is 
not universally the case. For example, no 
less than four out of the twenty-five hymns 
are set to Dykes’s tune Melita. It is quite 
true that Melita is almost the only popular 


a eae 
hymn tune in this metre (8.8.8.8.8.8.), 
other singable tunes are available. Thus 
Oxenham’s splendid words, — : 7 


pt 
Lord God of Hosts, whose mighty 
hand (No. 12),— 


go far better to Stainer’s tune Credo (N. H. 
T. B. 368) than to Melita. Credo is more 
difficult, it is true, but it can be sung by an 
ordinary choir with a little practice, and 
might well have been indicated at least as an 
alternative tune. Similarly Dr. Stopford 
A. Brooke’s hymn,— 


sit 


Eternal Peace, whose word of old,— 


goes better to Barnaby’s Tristttia (St. Chrys- 
ostom) than to Melita. It is strange, by 
the way, that this fine hymn of Dr. Brooke’s 
for those at sea should not appear in any 
other of these four collections, for it is par- 
ticularly appropriate in these days of sub-— 
marine peril, and English hymnody is curi- 
ously deficient in hymns for those at sea. 
Perhaps, however, the most unsatisfactory 
setting in the Twenty-five Hymns is the use 
of Federal Street for the ‘‘ Hymn for Airmen’” 
(No. 16) and for Holmes’s ‘‘Army Hymn” 
(No. 17). Federal Street is a solemn and 
stately tune, well adapted to a hymn of 
resignation. But these two hymns call for 
much more vigorous treatment. The ‘Hymn 
for Airmen’”’ (No. 16), for example, might 
much better be sung to Duke Street on the 
opposite page than to Federal Street, and the 
“Army Hymn”’ calls aloud for a martial air. 
Again, in setting to Dundee Milton’s 


Rise, God! judge thou the earth in 
might (No. 18) 


and Hughes’s 


O God of truth, whose living word 
(No. 19) 


the mistake has been made of setting words 
that need vigorous and stirring tunes to 
music which is far too tender and appealing. 
In the New Hymn and Tune Book these 
hymns are set respectively to Dunfermline 
(NV. H. T. B. 383) and Vulpius (N. H. T. B. 
384), better settings in each case, and not at 
all beyond the reach of a congregation that 
has any real desire to sing. When all is said, 
however, these are minor defects in a col- 
lection which as a whole is excellent and 
most opportune. It is much to be desired 
that the Twenty-five Hymns should find wide 
use. 


Literature. 


OssTacLes TO PrEAcE. By Samuel S. 
McClure. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2 net.—To the collection of books 
dealing with the world war in its various 
phases Mr. McClure has made a notable 
addition. His volume contains a candid 
and impartial examination of the causes 
leading to the present struggle, the main 
incidents of its conduct in the different 
countries involved, as well as the compli- 
cated international problems with which it 
is bound up, and the solution of which must 
be found before a lasting peace can become 


possible. His tone ig carefully judicial. He 
attempts to state a case rather than to draw — 


conclusions. Refraining from praise ot 
blame, he presents facts, some of them fres 
and hitherto unknown to the general 
leaving his readers to arrive at th 
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hough he tear 
dit L Sit convictions lie is fairly 
“<70) . The book is particularly stccess- 
ful in mirroring the point of view of the 
countries at war, their hopes for. victory, as 

well as in its investigation of the causes lead- 
ing to the struggle. Especially illuminat- 
ing is the chapter on “Anglo-German Rela- 
tions, 1899-1914,” with its account of a 
treaty between England and Germany, 
which had actually been drawn up, and 
which would have been signed in the autumn 
of 1914, had not the war intervened. There 
are also chapters treating not only of Bel- 
gian atrocities, but of German atrocities in 
Western Russia, and of the horrors inflicted 
by Russian troops upon the inhabitants of 
East Prussia. These are statements of bald 
fact, and the more forcible because no at- 
tempt has been made to heighten their hid- 
eous significance. The book is also valuable 
for the texts of many documents it renders 
accessible to the general reader. Written 
in an easy, journalistic style, it leads the 
reader easily on through many illuminating 
pages, laying bare the issues underlying this 
most inexcusable of all wars, viewing the 
conflict from many separate angles of vision. 
Mr. McClure shows how the real obstacles 
to peace are of two kinds, the material ones, 
having to do with divisions of territory, in- 
demnities, etc., and the spiritual obstacles 
begotten of the hatreds already engendered 
between the warring countries. Although 
written before the entrance of the United 
States into the struggle, the book contains 
some interesting statements concerning our 
international relations, together with a sug- 
gestive discussion of Mexico as the American 
Turkey. Considered as a whole this book 
covers a field of war literature distinctly new. 


’ 


AR? STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By 
Albert Edward Bailey. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.50 net.—It has long been the 
custom to use masterpieces of art as a help 
in studying the life of Christ. This course 
of lessons for adult departments in church 
schools reverses the process, and studies the 
life from selected groups of pictures. The 
Introduction points out that this is not a 
course of art study in the usual sense; it is 
an attempt to find the spiritual values in a 
work of art. There is an excellent chapter 
on “How to Study a Picture” much marred 
by a cut intended to show how the artist has 
made the lines of composition focus on the 
leading figure, but which really gives the im- 
pression of a stereopticon slide badly cracked 
by the heat of the lantern. Surely intelli- 
gent teachers can understand the descrip- 
tion which the text affords without the cut 
which spoils for the observer a great work 
of art. There is a list of 1,227 pictures on 
the life of Christ, 87 of which are used as 
illustrations in the book. There is an ap- 
pendix containing brief biographies of the 
artists, but no adequate index of illustra- 
tions. ‘The ‘Directions for Study’”’ are ex- 
cellent, and the material in each lesson is 
well developed, mainly by questions. The 
legendary elements are treated as part of 
_ the biographical material, but there are 
some searching questions, ‘‘Do Christian 
nds serve any & good purpose?” and spe- 
nat e Legends of the Flight into 
Spar , Tear oo of the 


the material its proper 


| religious A The text is of great 
value, both from its treatment of the life of 
Jesus and from its method of dealing with 
the pictures to bring out their religious qual- 
as|ity. No doubt some teachers will be disap- 
pointed that the volume does not contain or 
mention any of the eighty-four pictures on 
the life of Christ by William Hole, the Eng- 
lish artist. These, it is true, cannot be se- 
cured in the cheap prints, but are available 
in photographs with right of reproduction, 
and it is unfortunate that the book does not 
contain some of them. Otherwise it is ex- 
ceptionally full and suggestive, and very 
attractive with its many pictures, its colored 
frontispiece and cover design. ‘The latter 
reproduces Fra Angelico’s ‘‘Christ as Pil- 
grim.” 


: 


Tue BIBLE IN OUR MODERN WorLD. By 
Frank M. Sheldon. Boston and Chicago: 
The Pilgrim Press. 35 cents net.—The four 
lectures in this little book are devoted to the 
feffort to clear up erroneous ideas about the 
infallible inspiration of the Bible, and the 
religious values of its various parts. ‘The 
author uses the essential verities in the teach- 
ing of Jesus as the touchstone for all the rest 
of the Bible. ‘To those who ask how one 
knows where to stop when you begin to 
pick and choose, to accept some things and 
reject others, he points out that even the 
questioner already does just that. Do the 
modern churches, even the most orthodox, 
obey Paul’s command to the women to keep 
silence in the churches? Do they wash one 
another’s feet? If you ask, ‘‘Who is to be 
the judge?” he answers frankly that each 
must judge for himself after seeking all pos- 
sible help and light. All that this book con- 
tains has long been accepted by the liberal 
churches. It is good to see that through 
such careful and constructive presentation 
it is gaining wide acceptance elsewhere. 
Register readers will find this a helpful book 
to put into the hands of those who are but 
just beginning to inquire concerning the new 
light which’ scholarship has thrown on our 
Book of Scripture. 


Our Naturskt Negicuspors. By Edith 
Miniter. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.35.—This novel is one of the best that has 
appeared in the last year, if one takes into 
account its naturalness, its clarity of under- 
standing, and its picturesqueness. The con- 
trast between a prolific Polish family, settled 
in a small New England village, and their 
neighbors, whose forefathers probably bought 


their land of the Indians and know nothing of 
the ways of immigrant “Polanders, is full of 
piquancy and, what is more, enlightenment. 
The growing up of the second generation adds 
to the scope of the analysis, and the entire 
book is a wonderfully realistic interpretation 
of family and social relations under condi- 
tions that have not been appreciated because 
they have not been understood. 


ROSECHEN AND THE WICKED Macpin. 
By Evaleen Stein. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.—This story, which teaches 
a lesson of kindness and justice in such a way 
that the reader’s interest is kept alert for the 
story’s sake, is original in its main idea, and 
the idea is well carried out. It is based on 
the legend of a magpie’s theft of a wonderful 
necklace, for which a wrongly suspected ser- 
vant died in prison. When the truth was dis- 
covered, the lord of the castle ordered the 
capture of a magpie, which was then kept in 
captivity and badly treated as long as it lived. 
At its death another magpie took its place in 
a cage, and this custom was continued for 
two hundred years. ‘This story tells how the 
custom was changed. 


Iimpy. By William Johnston. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.35.—This story of 
a boy who was continually made to feel that 
his lameness separated him definitely from 
other boys, and who scorned special con- 
sideration only less than actual cruelty, is 
really a gem of a book. One cannot fail to 
recognize the justice of its study and the 
unexpressed criticism of grown-ups who in 
similar cases fall short of understanding. 
Limpy was a real boy, with a real boy’s heart 
and spirit. He was not a saint nor a martyr 
nor a conundrum nor a philosopher, and the 
other boys among whom he is placed are as 
natural ashe. It is a good story. 


THE Farry HouseKEEPERS. By Norma 
Bright Carson. Boston:. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.—These stories for children 
undertake to tell how the fairies help Mother 
Nature to keep house, working from the 
spring world-cleaning that precedes the 
crowning of Queen Spring, through the reign 
of Summer, the preparedness work of Au- 
tumn, and the first-aid for Christmas who 
comes along with Grandfather Winter. The 
book is illustrated and decorated by Hazel- 
tine Fewsmith, who has caught suggestions 
from Mrs. Carson’s imaginative narrative. 
The book is intended for children from six to 
ten, or for reading aloud in the nursery. 
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The Home, 


Out of Proserpine’s Apron. 


Out of Proserpine’s apron, 
Leaping and laughing they come, 
Buttercup smoothing her petals, 
Grasshopper sounding his drum; 
And little Fern tucking 
His round head and sucking 
The tip of a tiny brown thumb. 


Out of Proserpine’s apron 
Come little gossamer things 
Donning their bonnets of scarlet, 
Tying the golden strings; 

While butterflies, soaring 

In clouds, come up-pouring 
On sapphire and silvery wings. 


Out or Proserpine’s apron 

Tumble the blossoms and bees— 

Something else tumbles beside them 

That only the little child sees; 
Something that haughtily, 
Friskily, naughtily 

Idles away on the breeze. 


Out of Proserpine’s apron 
A-lifting their mushrooms high, 
Lest little noses be sunburned, 
The fairies come mincing by; 
And there’s nobody knows 
But the bird and the rose 
And the lad with the laughing eye! 
—Garnet Noel Wiley, in St. Nicholas. 


The Road Up the Hill. 


“Vou are to carry a message for the Duke 


to his brother, the King, who lives at the | asked. 


top of the hill,” said the Knight in charge of 
the little pages, to Gervaine. 

“T don’t want to climb that hill! It is as 
high as a mountain,” said little Gervaine. 

“But the Duke has given his orders and 
you must obey,” said the Knight, handing 
the letter with its huge red seal to Gervaine. 

So Gervaine begged a basket of luncheon 
of the castle cook and pulled his cape tightly 
about his shoulders, for it was a cold day. 
Then he went out the castle gate and started 
in the direction of the King’s palace, whose 
turrets shone so brightly in the sunshine at 
the top.of the high, high hill. 

Indeed it was a high hill. ‘Tall trees like 
great giants stood on either side of the road 
and in the path were boulders that looked 
like crouching trolls. The pebbles were 
hard beneath Gervaine’s feet, and at every 
step the road grew steeper. 

“T shall never, never reach the top,’’ he 
complained. ‘My feet are sore already and 
my back aches.’”’ But just then he saw a 
little striped chipmunk running along in the 
path ahead of him. The chipmunk had a 
little wild plum in his paws, and because he 
was afraid that Gervaine was the kind of 
little boy who would chase him and try to 
hurt him, he made great haste and dropped 
his wild plum. It rolled to the side of the 
road and he went on without it. 

“Wait a minute, Master Chipmunk! Here 
is your plum. Oh, please do not run so fast,”’ 
called Gervaine. 

But the faster Gervaine ran and the more 
loudly he called, the faster did the chipmunk 
run. Over the hard stones, past brambles 
and briers, on and on they went. At last 
the chipmunk’s little legs were tired and he 
crawled into a hole at the foot of a tree, 


looking ‘out. at. Gervaine with er wee, | 
black eyes. iy 

“You wild, shy little thing,” laughed Ger- 
vaine. “I couldn’t hurt you if I wished, 
because I am the King’s page and can hurt 
no dumb beast. See, here is your plum.” 
He laid it down a safe distance from the 
tree and watched as the chipmunk came 
cautiously out and picked it up. Then Ger- 
vaine looked up. 

He was one-quarter of the long way up 
the hill! 

Just beyond a bend in the road, where 
there was a flat place and a herd-boy pas- 
tured his goats, Gervaine heard a cry. ‘The 
flock was gone, but caught in the bushes was 
a little kid. It had lost its way; it could 
not find its mother. 

Gervaine took the frightened little crea- 
ture in his arms and covered it over with his 
coat, for it was growing late in the day and 
the woods were chill with frost. 

“Don’t cry,” said Gervaine; ‘perhaps 
your mother is just a little way ahead and 
waiting for you. I know she is, for here are 
the footprints of the flock in the ground.” 

It was as pleasant as the game of follow- 
my-leader that Gervaine and the other little 
pages played in the castle courtyard, to fol- 
low the footprints of the flock. Soon Ger- 
vaine overtook them. There at the end 
straggled the mother goat, longing for her 
little one. Gervaine set down the happy 
kid. 

Oh, he was now half-way up the hill! 

The goat-herder was a little boy of Ger- 
vaine’s age. 

“Will you walk a way with me?” he 
“T can show you where the gentian 
grows, but we will not pick it, for then it 
would not bloom so prettily next year.” 

So Gervaine walked beside the goat- 
herder, and they sat down to rest beside the 
beautiful blue gentian, and Gervaine gave 
almost all his luncheon to the little herd- 
boy, who had not eaten since morning. He 
had been picking up fagots for his mother’s 
fire, and the bundle was very heavy. 

“JT will carry the fagots for you,’’ Ger- 
vaine said, slinging them across his back. 

He carried them as far as the little brown 
hut where the herd-boy lived, and had a 
drink of warm, sweet goat’s milk. ‘Then he 
started on alone. 

He was three-quarters of the way up the 
hill! 

“T am afraid of the dark! I don’t dare 
go home,” he heard a voice say. 

Gervaine started and listened. It was a 
little girl, her long, brown braids caught 
back with gold bands, and her embroidered 
silk gown torn by the bushes and draggled 
in the dirt. 

“Who are you?” asked Gervaine. 

“JT am Rosamond, who lives at the top of 
the hill,” the child sobbed, “I followed a 
butterfly out of the garden when no one saw 
me. It flew up to the sky, and now I can- 
not find my way back.” 

“Come with me,” said Gervaine, taking 
her hand and hurrying on. “I am not 
afraid. See, the evening star is up and 
there are lights just ahead of us.” 

Oh, they had reached the top of the hill! 

There was great excitement at the palace 
gate. A shout arose as the two, Gervaine 
and Rosamond, entered. 

“Here is the little lost Rosamond, our 
Princess Rosamond.” 


_| listen. 


Gatraite 3 as ay read the letter ‘f a 


“One of my most faithful pages: ‘whom 1 % 


send to you to be your squire,’’ it read. 

“You brought my little strayed daughter 
safely home! Was it a long climb up the 
hill, my lad?’’- asked the King. * 

“No, your Majesty. It was very short,” 
answered Gervaine.—Pilgrim Press. 


The Broken Window-pane. 


It was soon after Christmas when Jack 
broke the window-pane. He was playing 
with his fine new ball that Santa Claus had 
brought him, and he had just said to himself, 
as he tossed it up, “‘This time it will go as 
high as the house-top,’? when, crash! the 
ball went right into the little window and 
the glass came shivering down. 

The little window was in Jack’s own room. 
He could lie in bed at night and see the 


twinkling stars and the shining moon through — 


its bright panes, and every morning the sun- 
beams came streaming in to fill the room 
with golden light. There were four panes 
of glass, each one as clear as crystal, and not 
one had ever been broken before that Jack 
could remember. 

The north wind that had been singing all 
day in the tree-tops hurried into the house 
through the broken glass. It rattled the 
window and slammed the door and made 
such a stir in the little boy’s room that his 
mother went in to see what was the matter. 

“Dear me, dear me!”’ she said, when she 
saw the broken window-pane. And she made 
haste to sweep up the broken bits of glass and 
to fasten a blanket across the window. 

“Tt would never do to have the north 
wind in the house on a day like this,’’ she 
said, as she closed the door, and went back 
to her work. She was still talking about it 
when Jack came in from the yard. 

“Of all the days in the year for such a thing 
to have happened!” she said to the maid. 
“But I have fastened.a blanket across the 
window, and that will keep the wind out till 
we can get a new glass.” 

She did not ask Jack any questions, and 
he did not say a word. He sat down behind 
the stove and listened to the north wind sing- 
ing outside, ‘‘Ooooo00!”’ 


“Who broke the little window, who? 
I know, and so do you.” 


That is what it seemed to say. He did not 
like to hear it, so by and by he got up and 
went out to the barn where the hired man 
was mending the harness. The hired man was 
singing too:— ; 
“Yankee Doodle went to town 
Upon a little pony, ' 
He stuck a feather in hiscap 
And called it Macaroni.”’ 


‘Did I ever tell you about the panther that 
I saw when I was about your size?” he said 
when he saw Jack. 


The hired man knew the nicest Stoifien \ 


They were always about bears or squirrels or ‘int 


panthers, but this day Jack did not care 


“Did you ever break a window?” hea a 
as soon as the story wasended. 
“T don’t know that I ever did, Srig 
hired man, “did you?” But some 
Jack, and he went out Without ats 
The Sieger: ae live 


oe “Tf “you will come ae here, I will , 


” 


show you my soldiers,” he said. “I got 
them for Christmas, and they are made of 
wood. Go ask your mother if you may 
come.’ 

But 166: did not feel like visiting. He 
went into the house again and up the stairs 
to his own room. ‘The blanket was across 
the window just as his mother had said, and 
the room was so dark! It did not look like 
the same room that he had left only a little 
while before, even though his sled and his 
top and his new Christmas bank were there 


just where he had put them when he ran out 


to play with his ball. The ball was there too, 
lying under the bed where it had rolled when 
_ it came through the window; but Jack did 
not look for it. There was a lump in his 
throat and an ache in his heart, and he lay 
down on the bed and hid his face in the pillow. 

He lay there so long that he fell asleep; 
and, when he waked up, his mother was in 
the room. It was growing late, and she had 
a lighted candle in her hand that made the 
whole room bright. 

“What was my little boy doing up here in 
the dark by himself?’’ she asked. 

“OQ mother, mother,” cried Jack, ‘‘it was 
I who broke the window-pane. “I’’— But 
before he could say another word his mother’s 
arms were around him. She sat down on the 
bed, and he sat close beside her and told her 
all about it. The lump had gone from his 
throat and the ache from his heart; and, 
when the north wind rushed round the house 
singing its song, ‘‘Ooooooo,”’ it did not seem 
to say a word about the broken glass. 

The very next morning Jack went to town 
and bought a window-pane as clear and as 
bright as the one he had broken. He paid 
for it, too, with some of the money from his 
Christmas bank; and, when he went home 
the hired man helped him to put it in the little 
window. The blanket was folded up and 
put away then, for the wind could not get in. 
Only the sunbeams could come through the 
little window, and they streamed in to fill 
the room with golden light.— Maud Lindsay, 
in Kindergarten Review. 


When Della Telephoned. 


LOUISA A. NASH. 


“Hello, mother is sick!’ No answer! 

“Hello, mother is sick!’’ came again on 
the telephone, but never an answer. 

The caller was Della, a little girl not yet 
four years old. 

“JT have the right ring—I know I have!”’ 
she called out to her mother. She had 
jumped down from the high chair, from 
which she could reach the telephone, and 
went into the bedroom where her sick 
mother lay. 

“Where’s daddy?” Della asked. 

“He’s gone to the barn to milk the cows, 
don’t you know, and he won’t be back for 
more than an-hour.” After resting a few 
minutes she said; “After a bit you can try 
again. It’s very early now!” 

_ “They’re all asleep at the other house,” 

as Della called her grandfather’s home near 

by. “They'll wake up when you try again, 
d ‘darling. Your ring’s all right.’ 

she slhinbed: up ne her high chair 


house, iat came downstairs with bare feet 
as quick as lightning, and then there was an 
answer at the telephone, ‘Yes, dear, I’ll 
come right away!” 

So Della went to her mother and said, 
“All right mother, Mrs. Cooper will come 
right away!” 

Mrs. Cooper was the very kind helper at 
the other house. She put on her clothes 
and ran over as quickly as her feet could 


carry her. She gave Della’s mother all the 
help she needed. 
“Della, darling, you’ve been mother’s 


best help, for without your telephoning Mrs. 
Cooper could not have been here,’’ and she 
put her arms around her little girl and 
kissed her. 

“See, daddy!’ she said when he came 
back with the milk buckets. ‘“ Aren’t you 
glad mother let me play telephone with my 
dolls, or I couldn’t have called Mrs. Cooper, 


1? 


just when mother wanted her so much! 


, 


Children’s Gardens. 


To induce in children an interest in plants 
a helpful means is to give them the care of a 
garden. A garden does not necessarily mean 
something large, extensive, or costly; it may 
be anything from a window-box or patch of 
cultivated earth a few feet square upward. 
A garden for a child may be directed toward 
raising either vegetables or flowers, giving 
great satisfaction and a resulting interest in 
growing things. For a child the plants 
selected should be easy to obtain, easy to 
grow, yielding quick results, and, as far as 
possible, with a long season of productiveness. 
For a simple flower-garden pansies are one 
of the very best things, for if kept picked 
they will give an abundance of bloom through- 
out the season. Petunias, though less at- 
tractive to some, are profuse bloomers of 
easiest culture. Portulacas, English mari- 
golds (calendulas), and dwarf nasturtiums 


are all good. Where vines are wanted, 
morning-glories, scarlet runners, or climbing 
nasturtiums are easily grown in a sunny 
place and give a profusion of bloom. ‘These 
are only a few suggestions, but indicate the 
kinds of plants desirable for children’s gar- 
dens. Almost all are easily grown from 
seed, and plants of others, such as pansies and 
petunias, can usually be obtained at small 
cost from a nursery man or a plant shop. 

Most perennials that are easily grown, 
such as irises, phloxes, or larkspurs, have a 
shorter season of bloom and are somewhat 
harder to obtain, therefore they seem less 
desirable for children, at least as a beginning. 
Our native plants usually have a _ short 
season of bloom and many of them are 
difficult or almost impossible to cultivate 
successfully, so that in most cases children 
should not be encouraged to attempt to 
collect wild plants for cultivation. ‘The 
common garden flowers are those which ex- 
perience has shown are the ones most likely 
to sticceed, to give pleasure, and are the ones 
best to recommend to youthful gardeners. 

If a child once gets the pleasure of success 
from growing things, its interest is awakened 
and may lead to one of the great pleasures 
of life, the love of a garden and of the living 
things about us. With such an interest a 
needless destruction of life either animal or 
plant becomes abhorrent, and a reasonable 
protection of the same becomes a duty and 
an obligation. 


It is little Edna’s first year in school, and, 
like all beginners, she is very enthusiastic 
about her lessons. She is learning to read 
by the phonetic system and takes delight 
in practising at home. Not long ago some 
one stepped on the cat’s tail, and the poor 
beast gave utterance to an agonized wail, 
followed by a prolonged hiss. ‘‘O mother,” 
Edna eagerly exclaimed, ‘did you hear 
kitty give the ‘th’ sound? I suppose she 
learned it from me.’’—New York Press. 


Take nobody’s word for it, but just you 
go to your grocer’s and buy some of 
these “White House” products; try them 
out in your own way; test them in every 


sort of manner. 
converted. 


WINELL- WwaRiGH 
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You will certainly be 


Best Grocers Everywhere 
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A Joyous Ride. 


ates 2a “ 

But to return. Should churches like this. 
be maintained? If so, how? They would 
like a minister, young, married, and the 
happy father of a family; but the visible 
means of support are not large enough. He 
would get a comfortable house and some 
land, but a very small salary. Of course 
there are compensations of other sorts. 
There is beauty all around. There is good 
fishing,—I saw forty trout one man had just 
caught. There are possibilities for a man 
who will lease and work land. A farmer 
parson could achieve success. But where 
is he to be found? Socially, there is no 
crowd, only a few plain country people. A 
man would have to be able to enjoy himself 
a good deal of the time, for that is all the 
company he would get for long intervals. 
But he could no doubt get about and do an 
intensive kind of spiritual cultivation, and 
mightily help a modest number of people. 
It is healthful. I gathered that nearly every 
self-respecting person lives to between ninety 
and one hundred. That speaks volumes. 
It is also hopeful. The mere youths of fifty 
and seventy who now compose the parish 
may be expected to emulate their fathers in 
longevity, and in that case may maintain 
the cause until another shift in population 
which may be more favorable in attitude to 
the old church. A man of the right stuff for 
it could make a life there and a living. 

But all country parishes are not declining, 
by a good deal. Two visited showed gains 
in congregations and large gains in finance. 
These are material evidences of the deepen- 
ing interest of the communities in the cause. 
In both cases the ministers are men of abil- 
ity, who do honest work in the pulpit and in 
the homes, and who not only advertise re- 
ligion, but have and use it themselves. 

Take the trip in all its aspects and it was 
joyous. 


A joyous ride, that is what it was. Such 
rides sometimes fall to the lot of a field secre- 
tary, perhaps as compensation for rides in 
the winter-time which are far from joyous. 
Never mind where it was. Who cares for 
geographical details? Besides, I refuse to 
advertise a railroad system which by its 
reduction in the number of trains to an 
amount beyond what I supposed they ran 
is going to make it necessary for me to keep 
my appointments by walking to them. 

The ride was begun soon after sunrise, 
the sun not visible as early as it would have 
been, because of the mist. By the time we 
had climbed a few hills the mist was gone 
and the whole scene was clear and beautiful 
The apple-trees were in full bloom, and the 
woods were spangled with the blossoms of 
the clethra. Put in the rest of the nature 
raptures to suit yourselves. The train 
toiled along the shoulder of a mountain, 
now and then crossing on a high trestle over 
some rushing stream. At one point there 
were five mountains in sight. It was a 
prospect of mountains laced with little rivers. 

On the train were men proceeding to their 
work on a distant railroad section. One 
man who was new to the labor of a section 
hand was being rallied by his mates for leav- 
ing his former job in a livery stable. He 
was told that the work with pick and shovel 
was hard, especially as compared with that 
of valet to a few horses and waiting during 
lazy hours for the return of teams. ‘This he 
resented, and insisted on the hardship of 
driving in all winds and weathers. ‘Then 
tips were mentioned. With disgust he 
stated that they did not average twenty-five 
cents a week nowadays, and with emphasis 
declared that tips went not to the men who 
did the hard work, but to the plausible man 
at the barn door who simply handed the 
customers in and out of the carriage. 

One fact of importance was that all of 
that section gang were Yankees. Evidently 
the foreigner does not monopolize all the 
hard manual labor. 

' At a certain station a shift was made to 
a motor-car for another stage of the journey. 
I am sure that the scenery was delightful, 
but as I saw it the hills and trees and waters 
were rather jumbled. There had been a 

_cloudburst, and the*ruts were deep, and as 
we rode we were thrown high in air and 
then jarred violently into the depths of the 
earth. But good mechanism won. In 
spite of all, “the little old Ford just rambled 
right along,’ and we reached the goal on 
time. 

Then came a meeting with some good 
people who are bent on keeping the old 
church going. It used to be a thriving 
affair. ‘Twenty-eight horse-sheds speak of 
a time when the farmers from all the country- 
side went to church. Now few go to church, 
even fewer depend on farming for a living, 
and there are more churches than in the 
town’s best days. 

Speaking of farming, it is provocative of 
language to note how many are going to do 
their bit by hiring another man to wield the 
hoe. If we could draft all the agricultural 
conversationalists and get them to hoe, we 
might raise the needed crops. The country 
will be saved not by vicarious farming, but 
by the sweat of every man’s brow. Why is 

not labor drafted from unnecessary tasks 


Wentworth. ' eo ries 
Tuomas H. ae 
Cart B. WETHERELL, 
7 For the Committee. 
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A Patriotic Service. 


The call of our Sunday-schools for the Pa- 
friotic Service recently published by Mrs. 
Beatley shows that certain churches are using 
it for ‘Children’s Day.’ In this yéar of 
stirring events, such a service may prove 
timely upon any Sunday, but it is sure to be 
appropriate for all the Sundays which com- 
memorate great days in the history of our 
country,—the Sundays close to the 17th of 
June, the 12th of October, the r2th of Febru- 
ary, and again on the 22d of February, the 
19th of April, the 30th of May. ‘The service 
is so arranged that it does not specialize for 
any one of these celebrations, but in spirit 
includes them all. - 

It would seem especially fitting that all our 
schools this year should learn to sing per- 
fectly Mrs. Howe’s hymn, ‘‘ Mine eyes have 
seen the glory of the coming of the Lord.” 
That dear lady used to say quite resignedly 
and even playfully, that she had never heard 
it sung twice alike! Our young people may 
be trained to get into the rhythm of the lines : 
and sing it superbly if our schools will give it 
special practice. More than other hymns, it 
needs a few leading voices to take the rhythm 
aright. The version used in this service is the 
one in the “‘New Hymn and Tune Book.” 

The service bears no denominational im- 
print and will be serviceable on this account 
in all kinds of meetings. It will be placed in 
our camps as far as possible. Sample copies - 
may be obtained by applying to the Book 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


5S. B. Nosss, 
Field Secretary. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 


Unitarian Summer Meetings. 


In accordance with a vote of the members 
of this Association, taken at a meeting held 
in Cambridge, May 25, it has been decided 
to hold a series of meetings from July 7 to 
14. After much consideration it has been 
decided to hold these meetings at the Hotel 
Wentworth, Newcastle, N.H. Mr. H. W. 
Priest, the manager, has made very reason- 
able rates for members of the Association, 
$3.50 per day for each person, two in a room; 
$4 per day for single room. All members 
who plan to attend these meetings should 
write direct to Mr. Priest at the Wentworth, 
stating dates and rates desired. Merabers 
should appreciate that, considering the cost 
of things these days and considering the 
really delightful surroundings under which 
these meetings are to be held, they are most 
fortunate in being given such rates. ~ 

It is planned to have one good speaker 
each day, who will speak at least twice that 
day. An excursion to Star Island will be 
made for a service in the stone chapel and a 
picnic luncheon on the rocks. The list of 
speakers and other details will be given as 
soon as possible. ' 

Let ‘as many Unitarians as can possibly do |. 
so join our Association and gain the inspira-| 


The following resolutions were passed at 
the annual meeting of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, May 24:— 


1. Impelled by the traditions and principles of our free 
faith and fellowship, we express our regret that the American : 
conscription act, unlike the English conscription act, con- “7 
tained no clause exempting individual conscientious object- 
ors not belonging to recognized religious bodies opposed 
to war from military service; and we appeal to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War so to administer this act that — 
no one shall be forced to engage in the killing of fellow-men 
who is opposed on religious or other conscientious grounds 
to that method of promoting human welfare. © 

2. The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice at its 
annual meeting in 1917 reaffirms its conviction that there 
is no relation in reason or in justice between such eternal — 
things as “freedom and humanity” on the one hand and 
the spilling of human blood and the shooting of human — 
souls into eternity on the other hand,-and records anew its 
opposition to war as a method of settling international dis 
putes. cae 

3. Resolved: That the Fellowship for Social Justice 3 
its annual meeting assembled records its onesie 
universal military training. 

4. We reaper arp the President and | 


Ptcrapstinshna raft 
gglesworth, and Wilbur; New Americans, 


et ei [ |W 
i Mati Masons of our r congregatio d Messrs. Barrows, Letchworth, Mauran, Rob- 
ty an .d liberties e suggest to the officers of the Ameri- | ; 


te 

polit: 

can Unitarian Association that before speaking in the name 
cs he charcitea”” HE 5 on Gatto deci Elliott, Wiers, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. 


: connected with the administration, they first consult the | Lombard; Community Service, Messrs. Bates, 
» congregations for which they undertake to speak. Hiscock, Robinson, Taft, and Wiers; Execu- 
6. Whereas the traffic in alcoholic liquors is a constant | five, Messrs. Bates, Eliot, Hutchinson, 
drain on our financial, physical, and moral welfare; and | Wigglesworth, and Williams; Library, Messrs 
‘whereas in war-times, as well as times of peace, a conserva- 
tion of all such welfare is desirable; Be it Resolved that 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice heartily recom- 
‘mends to the Congress of the United States such action 
as may be necessary to enact and vigorously administer 
a law proh’biting forever the manufacture, sale, importa- 
tion, and exportation of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes, in the United States and all its territories. 


and Mrs. Lombard. 

The treasurer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Hutchinson and Richardson 
to serve with himself for the present year as 
the standing committee on church building 
loan fund. 


director who shall be a minister’? to con- 
stitute, with the president and the treasurer, 
the committee on ministerial aid. 

On nomination by the president it was 


American Unitarian Association. 
= a 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The directors met ‘Thursday, May 24. 
Present: Messrs. Bates, Brown, Carr, Cor- 
nish, Eliot, Hersey, Hutchinson, Letchworth, 
Richardson, Robertson, Simons, Smith, 
: Wiers, Wigglesworth, Wilbur, and Williams, 
Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. 


for the year beginning May 1, 1917: Editorial secretary, 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson; Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, Rey. William I. Lawrance, secretary, Rev. Florence 
Buck, Associate secretary; Departments of Community 
Service and New Americans, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes; De- 
partment of Publicity, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson; 


Lombard. i Publication Department, Mr. W. Forbes Robertson, pub- 
The finance committee presented the | lication agent. 
] following votes, which were adopted :— Voted, To appoint as field secretaries for the year be- 


ginning May 1, 1917, Rev. William Channing Brown, Mr. 


Wherexs cash’ outlays”“as “appropriated -or' directed’ bY | (1, ies A, Murdock, and Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs. 


= the board of directors may from time to time require 


4 money in excess of the cash balance of the Association The finance committee reported the follow- 
q ing distribution of the maintenance budget 


for the year beginning May 1, 1917:— 


and at the time of such outlays it may. be undesirable, 
on account of the state of the money market, to sell securi- 


’ ties, 
F Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be | From the Unitarian Building Account: 
. authorized to borrow money on the notes of the Corpora-| Salaries of the telephone clerk and janitors, 


tion not to exceed at any one time $15,000, provided the with expenses for heating, lighting, im airs, 


Voted, To appropriate from the reserve fund an amount 

necessary to pay the balance of a note given to Boyle 

Brothers secured by mortgage on real estate owned by 
- 


General office expenses, including hospitality, 
library, stationery, postage, printing, etc. 3,500.00 


: - insurance, telephone, elevator, etc.. $6,000.00 
F = note or notes given for the same shall in each case be | From the General Missionary ‘Account: 
countersigned and approved by a member of the finance] Salary of the treasurer's clerk............. 1,260.00 
ittee Salaries of the reception room clerk and 
: committee. Stenographers, Mian same e «40.5 iesinees 3,740.00 


ress aT. llSe F $14,500.00 
the American Unitarian Association in Memphis, Tenn., 


said balance due and payable March 17, 1917, being 
$2,153.54, together with interest thereon. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be 
authorized, if requested, to execute a partial release of 
the mortgage dated Dec. 16, 1907, given by the Fourth 
Unitarian Congregational Church of Brooklyn, N.Y., to 
the American Unitarian Association upon the premises 


The finance committee further reported the 
following appropriations:— 


From the Home Mission Budget, General Mis- 
sionary Account: 
Salaries of the president, secretary, assistant 
secretary, and treasurer,.............005 $12,250.00 
From the Preaching Missions Budget: 
For preaching missions at the discretion of 


_ owned and occupied by said church. thempresidenbostaey smeeeeiae . ..c  os(vi oles 3,000.00 
Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be pe eer in ihe Publican meneremnenet Cees Ns 
authorized to sell in his discretion the parcel of land in Bublicstioa agile Ree Oe me eee 
Nantucket, Mass., bequeathed to the American Unitarian Clerks and stenographers...........s000005 2,670.00 
Association by Mary S. Curtis, late of Brookline. Shipper and messenger...........+++++++++ 1,716.00 


These salaries are divided among the ac- 
counts called Book and ‘Tract Donation, 
General Merchandise, Religious Education, 
Merchandise, and Beacon Press. 

The various department committees then 
presented their reports, giving their dis- 
tribution of appropriations for the year 
beginning May 1, 1917, unless otherwise 
specified. The reports were adopted, and 
the appropriations made as follows:— 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS: - 
Work in Japan, under the direction of Rev. 
the acCauley pis the income of 
PATIL He See cy 3 once sane $4,400.00 


The standing committees appointed by 
the president for the year were announced 
as follows:— 

Finance, Messrs. Hutchinson, Richardson, 
Wheelwright, Wigglesworth, and Williams; 
Yi -*ublication, Messrs. Brown, Scott, Smith, 
os and Miss Bancroft; New England, 

Messrs. Barrows, Carr, Elliott, Robinson, 
in ‘Wheelwright; Middle States, Messrs. 
Letchworth, Scott, Wiers, and Mrs. 
‘d; Southern, Messrs. Mauran, Rich- 
, Soulé, Smith, and Miss Bancroft; 
1, Messrs. Carruth, Mauran, Simons, 
and Mrs. Dinsmoor; Rocky Mountain, 
. Gibson, Smith, Wheelwright, Wilbur, 


eth «14 tbeis sil 800.00 


tion A ae PE: Brown, for six he 250.00 
$5,450.00 

DEPARTMENT oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 
Of the secretary.00.0Wi....- 6.60. $3,000.00 
of the associate secretary....... vinta LOOOD 
Loot Kite hee a Se 1,080.00 
CUM Se pg, ee nag 500.00 


ee 250. 


ERR Ss Ory Pontos oes 250.00 


Brown, Eliot, Robertson, Miss Bancroft, | Department or Corry AND FELLOWSHIP: 


Voted, To appoint the following department secretaries | New EncLAND STATES: 


Editorial and dlerical assistance. .......... 
Incidentals at the discretion of the SMES 
of the aepestinent: “i gs pene 


inson, and Simons; Publicity, Messrs. Bates, | Department or CommuNITY SERVICE: 


"Salary of the secretary...........+..-02000 
Summer institute...... ay tp, ar. a see 
PRL SCIN Bey a 3 otc severities aie iee ¢ 400.00 
Travel, incidentals, and contingencies, at the 
discretion of the secretary of the depart- 
RIMPELL ais: sigle © tino See icinie(s «vey ewe 5 A eee 450.00 


For the expense of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals, the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, the General Theo- 
logical Library, the Commission to confer 
with the Universalists, the Commission on 
the Four Hundredth ” Anniversary of the 
Protestant Reformation, and other similar 
matters at the discretion of the president, $750.00 


The board chose Mr. Brown as “‘the one | Department oF Pusticrry: 


Salary of the secretary... 0.2... 2s .0ws ess $1,200.00 
For Associate Member Department and 
other work under the direction of the 


CGHGUINE SECKELATV KS. J. <5 ss ees ePucs theese 1,000.00 
For publicity work under the sicection of the 
secretary of the department. . 58 he Diet 800,00 
$3,000.00 
Salary of the field ares Seta ne cake ee wire $2,400.00 
Ellsworth, Me. ae: Se ee 200.00 
Yarmouth, Me.. 200.00 
Haverhill, "Mass... 200.00 
Rowe, Mass..... 300.00 
Westboro, Mass 150.00 
MAIFMCIBE, REGSS coer ittn< cattit iis cc ve. oe 720.00 
Lawrence, Mass 600.00 
New London, Conn 400.00 
Work among the Italians.................. 1,000.00 
Work among the Finns. . akus/b.o= Gy aa de? 00.00: 
Committee on the supply of pulpits. bee i aryl 600.00 
$7,970.00 


Upon motion it was 


Voted, To increase the budget for the New England 
States to $10,000 and to refer the applications from Farm- 
ington, Me., Rockland and Sandwich, Mass., to the New 
England committee, awaiting further information. 


Mupte States BupcGet: 
Albany, N.Y., Rev. Charles ahs » $25 a 


month. =e Pes $300.00 
Flushing, N. Nate Gas eee, le ie? 240.00 
Ithaca, N.Y. #758 a month 900.00 
Poughkeepsie, N . 240.00 
White Plains, N. ¥. $40 | a ‘month, ‘beginning 
with the settlement of a minister.......... 280.00 
Elizabeth, N.J., Rev. K. E. Evans, $40 a 
MORI a ocatl wel ctaoia tele <<! s oraeiow us eaihn cla 480.00 
Passaic, N.J.. 400.00 
sata N. j., ‘Rev. E. H. ‘Reeman, “$40 a 
480.00 
Geax. Reais Philadelphia, ‘Pa. ‘(interest on 
the mortgag e) Acta: Hehe s waigetians Ieeae wae 660.00 
Pittsburgh (Northside) Pa., at the rate of $40 
FO MOMALEL Set crcinrs acres arnt bch vs cel M tcaatecarae 480.00 
Niagara and Hamilton, N.Y.. 250.00 
Lancaster, Pa., Rev. C. Riedel, $25, amonth,. 420.00 
Wheeling, We Vidi cen ee ee 360.00 
EayersOty AN leer se tre sts «nae bot marae buccal 250.00 
Vineland, N.J.. ct edie leek Mone ee 147.00 
Chautauqua, NII teeta she toi adh eke ele 400,00 
New York Headquarters. . 860.00 


Salary of the field secretary from Oct. I, Tory, T,400.00 


Ph rts, $8,547.00 
Upon motion it was 


Voted, That the application from Summit, N.J., be 
referred to the Middle States committee, awaiting further 
information. 


WESTERN STATES BuDGET: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Rev. Robert S. Loring, 


$75a month . $900.00 
Urbana, IIl., Rev. A.R. Vail, $s0a month. . 600.00 
Iowa City,’ sed Rev. C. M. Perry, $70. a 
month ... 840.00 
Lawrence, Kan., ‘$70. a month from Septem- 
ber 1 or when a minister issettled ......... 560.00 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Rev. O. E. Helsing,_ 
SIS a HOT G is cas. nsl fede. teppei 840.00 
Hanska, Minn., Rev. A. H. Norman, $25 a 
THOMUN cl ccs ecg 5 SRN CaeeGnN Raat 300.00 
Virginia, Minn., Rev. Risto Lappala....... 400.00 
Virginia, Minn., Mrs. Risto Lappala. . t 400.00 
Travel, contingencies, a eS Swi. sik 160.00 
$5,000.00 
SouTHEeRN States Bupcet: r 
yee Va., Rev. J. L. Einstein, $100 a 
SP en ieee Ore $1,200.00 
hentia. Va., Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald, $65 a 
MONCH. Wass eewbageh er oers. oats cee 780,00 
Charleston, W. Va., Rev. J. R. Pennington, 
S25 RNMOMEN A vs ws artsWawininnes ons «aces 5 300.00 


Birmin ye woe Rev. T. P. ‘Byrnes, $rooa 
aa six months, $00 a none for 


Theva ia, Rev. W. C: Pierce... 600.00 


1,140.00 ~ 


Orlando, Fla., Rev. E. E. Gordon. ........-+ 
Memphis, Tenn., Rev. W. E. Clark, $60 a 
month for {six months, $50 a month for 


SETS HO Sey eta AICO SP SONY 660.00 
pent, Tenn., $75 a month from Septem- 
erate Ae seh ta ess nim cites! tetera oe ee here we me 600.00 
aren Tex., Rev. Thomas Clayton, $60 a 
PACT ULSE Ce Renee gpa oa i aS nla Yo 720.00 
Austin, Pex. $r0oa month. ,... 1s cece ee a 800.00 
San n Antonio, Tex., Rev. G. H. Badger, $75 a 
Ee eens eel eae ceinctacele 900.00 
Richmond, Va., Rev. F. W. Pratt, the house 
1 nc yc tac SIE IO ORO Oe og 300.00 
Florida Circuit, Rev. G, Zastrow........... 500.00 
North Carolina Circuit, Rev. J. L. Robinson. . 500,00 
"Travel and incidentals/.........sesearessess 30.00 
$9,400.00 
Rocky Mountarn Bupcet: 
Salary of the field secretary..............+. $2,400.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Rev. John Malick, 
$83.33 a month forsix months............ 500.00 
Colorado Springs, Col., $50 a month for six 
PARC E i OI con ed a's w vig stein © 0,05 a apie 300.00 
pe Mont., Rev. T. C. Brockway......... 400.00 
Lodge, Mont., Rev. M. Erkkila, $75 a 
eiontn beginning ‘October 1 525.00 
Field work in Montana........ 500.00 
Traveland contingencies...............+.- 1,175.00 
$5,600.00 
Pactric STATES BUDGET: 
Salary of the field secretary..............5- $1,800.00 
Bellingham, Wash.. 600.00 
Seattle, Wash. (University Church); "$80. a 
month for six months, $75 a month for six 
months. . ge 930.00 
Salem, Ore., S208 month for six months. . 120.00 
Eugene, Ore.. 400.00 
Palo Alto, Cal., “$50. a “month, beginning 
with the settlement of a minister and 
Oo ESCCEM Ure, 2°52". 5,5 sic 'e s.coie' tin Came 500.00 
PRIOR CL otis ay s/cie v's.c1es'e ok syyve elge seater © 240.00 
SRE SIACTIEG CGAL ase. tie sieic on acl’ Wslseene ans 200.00 
San Joaquin Valley, Rev. Christopher Ruess.. 500.00 
Stockton, Cal., Rev. A.B. Heeb............ 600.00 
Richmond, Cal., five months, beginning 
August 1, $25 a masathot. ek ee 125.00 
AMELIE ae eee ens P eysca.e ore ee ae See 300.00 
Contingencies, including possible contribu- 
tions for Long Beach, Santa Ana, and Red- 
lands, Cal., and Hood River, Ore., 1,185.00 
$7,500.00 


The president reported that it had been 
impossible to submit a report from the 
Canadian Northwest committee, and upon 
the recommendation of the treasurer it was 


Voted, That the payments to the churches in the Cana- 
dian Northwest be referred to the president and secretary, 
who, with the Canadian Northwest committee, shall have 
discretionary powers. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That the board of directors extend to the churches 
that have, through diligence and earnest endeavor, be- 
come self-supporting, their sincere good wishes and heart- 
iest congratulations, and that they further extend to the 
members of the churches the satisfaction which the Asso- 
ciation shares with them in this consummation of the 
achievement for which they have labored together. 

Voted, That the board desires to put upon record its 
appreciation of the able services of the members of the 
hospitality and credential committees, and requests the 
secretary to express the gratitude of the board to the 
members of these committees. 

Voted, To authorize the president to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider ways and means of raising the budget 
for the year 1917-18. 

Voted, That the board extends to the Young People’s 
Religious Union, through Mr. Bates, its hearty good-will 
for that organization in its efforts for larger work. 


Dr. Wilbur transmitted a vote of the 
trustees of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the ministry concerning the possible use 
of the bequest of Hon. Horace Davis. As 
the legacy has not yet been received, action 
was deferred. 

As this meeting was to take the place of 
the regular June meeting of the board, ad- 
journment was taken until the second Tues- 
day in September. 


The executive committee of the board of 
directors met on June 8 and took up the 
business of the deferred reports and appli- 
» cations. 


ee 


Upon ae Soe a the Canadian commit- 
tee the following appropriations were made:— 
Winnipeg, Man., Rev. Horace Westwood (to 


be paid in monthly, instalments for six 
BOOMS) oN ese sss e a dng ceoswie 


Calgary ;Albettames Geren . 00s oesles oa cepa 600.00 

“| Edmonton, Alberta pediectes. <<< ei isos deainnen 400.00 
Victoria, FW Ghe «<4, ce 500.00 
Rev. Régnvaldur Petursson, Winnipeg, Man.. 600.00 
Rev. A. E. Kristjansson, Lundar, Manin erst 500.00 
~ $3,000.00 


Upon the recommendation of the New 
England committee the following appropria- 
tion was made:— N 


Faron ston Sire semeM rs hacso.s-+0:6aye aidienies ome $200.00 


Final action on applications from Rock- 
land and Sandwich, Mass., had to be again 
deferred, as the information before the com- 
mittee appeared to be still incomplete. 


Upon the recommendation of the Middle 
States committee the following appropria- 
tion was made:— 


SUMMICS IN det ete aete res «60.4 +o: ineres bie er 
Voted, That the president, secretary, and treasurer be 


the delegates of the Association to the meeting of the 
General Conference in Montreal in September. 


$400.00 


Louis C. CornisuH, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


The Church of the Messiah, New York, 
will continue its services through the sum- 
mer. On June 17 Rev. Harvey Dee Brown, 
associate minister, will preach. 


At  Manchester-by-the-Sea, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Dr. Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard Divinity School will preach Sunday, 
June 17, at eleven o’clock. 


Rev. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany will preach 
at Arlington Street Church, Boston, on Sun- 
day morning, June 17, at eleven o'clock. 
This will be the first in this summer’s series 
of union services. 


Leon H. Pratt, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of the New England 
States, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. Certificate granted May 21, 
1917. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Harry Lutz. : 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. George W. Colson 
of the Universalist denomination an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. Charles T. Bil- 
lings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Secre- 
tary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


Meetings. 


South MIDDLESEX COoONFERENCE.—The 
South Middlesex ‘Conference met in the Uni- 
tarian church of Newton Centre, Wednesday, 
June 6, and was called to order by the vice- 
president, Rev. John M. Wilson of Lexington. 
The following nominating committee was 
appointed, with instructions to report at the 
afternoon session: Mrs. Melcher of Newton 
Centre, Rev. Charles T. Billings of Belmont, 
and Rey. Alfred Birks of Natick. Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham’s address on “Spiritual 
Preparedness” was a stirring appeal to 


American citizenship for a better understand- | t® 


ing of the issues involved in the present 


conflict, and a a steadfast loyalty to 
of humanity. ‘Whatever else may 
about the entrance of the United Bou: ir 
this war,” said the speaker, 


one n 


truthfully say that we have gone ito it with 


a selfish motive.’’ The central . thought was 
that it is America’s mission to serve the world, 
and that loyalty to one’s country in this 
time of crisis is equivalent to serving the 
larger cause of humanity, grouped under all 
flags. Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, who spoke on 
“The Moral Challenge of our Army Camps,” 
painted vividly the actual conditions relative 
to vice and the social evil, and described 
the way in which the Y. M. C. A. is attempt- 
ing to better them. He closed with an appeal 
for the disinterested co-operation of all good 
people, regardless of creed or denominational 
affiliation. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. John H. Wilson of Framing- 
ham. I,incheon was served at 12.30. At 
the afternoon session the following officers 
were elected: president, Hon. Horace B. 
Gale of Natick; vice-president, Rev. John 
M. Wilson of Lexington; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. Marion Franklin Ham of 
Reading. Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf of Win- 
chester and Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Newton 
Centre were elected to serve as directors for 
three years. An invitation to hold the next 
session of the Conference in the Unitarian 
church at Natick was accepted. -A motion 
relative to missionary work in New England, 
presented by the New England Missionary 
Council, was referred to the officers of the 
American Unitarian Association. At 2.30 
P.M. Rev. Oscar E. Harris of Boston, assistant 
secretary of the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches, addressed the Conference 
on the subject of ‘The Ideal Budget and 
Every-Member Canvass.’’ The speaker pre- 
sented in a practical and convincing way 
the arguments for the adoption of the budget 
system. He was followed by Rev. Frank B. 
Crandall of Ayer, who gave the Conference 
the benefit of his personal experience with 
the system. In discussion, Mr. Harris gave 
an extra twenty minutes to the answering 
of questions. A vote of thanks was extended 
to the Newton Centre parish for its hospi- 
tality. The Conference adjourned at 3.30 
P.M. with a hymn, and the Lord’s Prayer 
repeated in unison. Marion Franklin Ham, 


Secretary. 
Churches. 


BROOKLYN, Conn.—First Ecclesiastical 
Society, Rev. J. C. Allen: This society, the 
first parish and in fact older than the town, 
has desired for some time to have a flag dis- 
played from the tower of its venerable meet- 
ing-house. The flag was purchased and a 
programme made out for its public dedica- 
tion on the Common, when the Congrega- 


tional minister, Rev. A. E. Kinmonth, said 


that his society was likely to raise a flag on 
the same Sunday, and proposed that a union 
service be held for both. This was done. 
Rev. E. A. Legg, the Methodist minister of 
Danielson, Conn., had already consented ‘to 
come and give one address for the Unitarians, 
and to bring his troop of Boy Scouts. 


POINT BREEZE. | 
im Sates Me a 


Ser 7 


5 thing was going 
ver well (as he Me a for the flag- 
~ raising, Sunday, June 10, which proved to 

be rainy. The exercises were nevertheless 

held, and were well attended by townspeople 
and some from a distance. ‘They were begun 
in the hall of the meeting-house, and were 
held partly there, partly outside, as the two 
flags went up to the music of the national 
anthem, and finished in the Congregational 
church. The rainy day proved not to inter- 
fere with a very impressive and successful 
flag-raising ceremony, but afforded Mr. Legg 
a quieter audience for his address. 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. Howard Rees Will- 
iams: Impressive services were held Thurs- 
day evening, June 7, when Rev. Howard Rees 
Williams was ordained to the ministry and 
installed minister of this church. They were 
made doubly so from the fact that the earnest 
ordination prayer was by Mr. Williams’s 
father, Rev. David Thomas Williams, First 
Congregational Church, Temple, N.H., and 

. the invocation by an uncle, Rev. Levi Rees, 
First Congregational Church, Stafford 
Springs, Conn. At the close of the services 
an informal gathering was held, when cordial 
greetings were extended to the new friends 
and a warm welcome given to Mr. Wing and 
Mr. and Mrs. Snow. ‘The occasion was a 
happy one for the new minister and the 
parish, who begin their work with pledges 
of loyalty and service to each other and to 
the faith dear to all Unitarians. The order 
of services included scripture reading by 
Rey. Roger F. Etz, White Memorial Church, 
Concord, N.H.; sermon by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes; charge to the minister by Rev. 
James A. Fairley; right hand of fellowship 
by Rev. Sydney Bruce Snow; address of 
installation by Hon. James W. Remick, 
chairman of the. church prudential com- 
mittee; addresses of welcome by Rev. George 
H. Reed, North Congregational Church, 
Concord, and Rev. Henry C. McDougall, 
Franklin, "N.H.; charge to the parish by 
Rev. Charles A. Wing, Baltimore, Md. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Channing Church, 
[ Rey. Samuel C. Beane: A unique patriotic 
service was held on Sunday, June 3. At 
| the opening of the service the Boy Scouts 
led the procession into the church. The 

; Scouts were followed by a delegation from 
the local G.A.R. Post, young men from 
Channing Church who have recently en- 
listed in the army and navy, and the girls 
vested choir in their Minute-Girls’ costume. 
Rey. S. C. Beane preached on “True Pa- 
triotism.”” Miss Ida Seitz sang ‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” the congregation 
joining in the chorus. Several patriotic 
were sung, and the impressive Sym- 
ony Hall service was used. On Sunday, 
a 10, the annual services of confirmation 
1 baptism were observed in connection 
Children’s Day exercises. Ten people 
_ the right hand of fellowship, and 
ile were christened. This church 
two circles | of Camp Fire Girls and a 
p of Boy Scouts. It has a goodly num- 
oung teachers in its Sunday-school, 
E sorenbor tae young people. 

rch attenc e oe Sharpest 


four months i is as s large if not Fcc? than at 
any previous time in the history of Channing 
| Church. : 


~F 


MELROSE, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Henry W. Pinkham: 
This church celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary on Sunday and Monday, June 3 and 4, 
anticipating by a few weeks the exact date, 
which would be in July, the vacation season. 
The lasting memorial of the anniversary is 
the historical sketch of the church written 
by Mr. George H. Dearborn, editor of the 
Melrose Free Press, and for the past forty 
years the chief figure in local journalism. 
Mr. Dearborn is the sole surviving member 
of the building committee of 1872, when the 
present house of worship was erected. Fresh 
from his divinity studies, Rev. Daniel Munro 
Wilson, now of Dover, Mass., became the 
minister of this church forty-five years ago. 
It was a great privilege that the church en- 
joyed in welcoming him to his old-time pul- 
pit to preach the fiftieth anniversary sermon. 
His eye was not dim nor his natural force 
abated. His sermon rendered fitting tribute 
to the faithful men and women of past years 
who had served the church, and called for 
like devotion in meeting the extraordinary 
needs of the present tine. A large congre- 
gation heard Mr. Wilson. The Monday 
evening gathering was for reminiscence, 
mutual cheer, and good fellowship. Former 
ministers, Rev. Thomas J. Horner, and Rev. 
Otto E. Duerr, besides Mr. Wilson, were 
present and expressed hearty appreciation 
of the excellences of the parish as they Eebed 
it. Messages were read from Rev. J. 
Weeks and Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, aie 
ministers, unable to attend, also from Prof. 
H. H. Barber, one_of the church’s best 
friends in its early years. ‘The mayor, Hon. 
Charles E. Adams, made a happy speech, 
in which he paid tribute to the church’s 
most distinguished member, who was the 
foremost citizen of Melrose, Mary A. Liver- 
more. Dr. Thomas Sims, minister of the 
Orthodox Congregational Church for the 
past twenty years, brought neighborly 
greetings, and emphasized the large measure 
of agreement and co-operation open to 
churches of whatever name. Rev. Samuel 
B. Nobbs, representing the American Uni- 
tarian Association, followed with just the 
right note of reminder of the special mission 
of the Unitarian fellowship. Mr. Pinkham 
stated that the anniversary celebration be- 
gan with the unusually large offering for the 
American Unitarian Association and affili- 
ated organizations, $160, a thousandth part 
of the total amount asked for by Dr. Eliot. 
Hosmer’s anniversary hymn, “O Light, 
from age to age the same,’”’ ended the more 
formal exercises, and then followed a social 
hour. Many former members of the church 
were present. With gratitude and with 
hope the church looks forward to another 
half-century. 


San Francisco, Cay.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton: From the 
Pacific Unitarian we learn that on April 1 
there was a service of dedication of me- 
morial tablets for Thomas Starr King and 
Horatio Stebbins, provided for under the 
will of William Hardy as an expression of the 
regard of himself and his wife, for many 

years devoted members of the congregation. 
The bequest has been in the hands of the 


trustees for about eight years, awaiting te 
cision as to form. The delay has been ad- 
vantageous, for the money available has 
materially increased and the fund has been 
expended wisely, the tablets being simple 
and in good taste. They are of travertine 
and bronze in combination, 3 by 9 feet in 
size, and placed on the south wall of the 
church. The inscriptions are simply the 
brief facts. Graceful in form, they. combine 
ornamentation with fitting acknowledgment. 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—All Souls Church, 


Rev. Addison Moore, D.D.: The laying of 
the cornerstone of the new church took- 


place Wednesday, June 13. An address was 
made by Hon. William Howard Taft, LL.D., 
president of the General Conference. The 
American Unitarian Association was repre- 
sented by Mrs. Charles P. Lombard, one of 
its directors. The last service for this season” 
will be held in the chapel on Sunday, June 
17, when Dr. Moore will speak on ‘‘The 
Temptation to Look Backward while Try- 
ing to Go Forward, and What comes of 
Yielding to It.’’ 


. 
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The following subscriptions to the special 
fund for hut work among soldiers and sailors 
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The Church-of-Alf-Nations. - 


‘The Church-of-All-Nations in Boston will 
have pastors of all religious denominations. 
Jews will be welcome to worship in the edi- 
fice with their own rabbi and in their chosen 
ways. The only condition is a tolerant 
spirit. No subscription to articles of faith 
will be required. Love for God and love for 
fellow-man is enough in the Church-of-All- 
Nations. In the Church-of-All-Nations 
there will be established a school for the 
study of languages. Those who want to 
study Hebrew, Greek, or Latin will be given 
opportunity. There will also be formed 
classes for the conversational study of many 
modern languages. The classes in English 
and American government will be of special 
benefit. 


A Long Service. 


One of the interesting features of the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society was the reading of a letter 
from Mr. Henry A. Turner of Norwell. Mr. 
Turner has the distinction of being the 
superintendent who has been in active 
service in a Unitarian Sunday-school longer 
than any other person living. It would be 
interesting to know whether other denomin- 
ations have records of so long continuous 
service. As will be seen from extracts from 
the letter given below, Mr. Turner has al- 
ready completed sixty-one years of con- 
tinuous service superintending one Sunday- 
school. According to the unanimous and 
hearty request at the annual meeting, the 
substance of Mr. Turner’s letter is given 
below :— 

My dear friend Mr. Lawrance:— 

The time of the annual meeting of the 
Sunday School Society is almost here and 
I wish I were able to meet my friends there, 


Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ 

Children in oy form of need are given practical help 
i welfare, both in their own homes and 

in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
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$3 und up. L. C, Prior, Manager, 
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Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$x.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 

_ Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 
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Last Sunday we had our annual meeting. 
I sent in my resignation, but they would not — 
accept it and chose me for the sixty-second 
time, but this time, superintendent emeritus, 
and chose our pastor Rev. Howard C. Gale, 
superintendent. I thank you very much 
for coming down to my sixtieth anniver- 
sary. 

I wish our Societies would take more in- 
terest in our Sunday-schools,—the work is 
so important. We want more money to be 
used to improve our schools. Oh for some 
of our wealthy friends to help us along! 
The question may be asked, What would 
you do if some one would donate us a half- 
million? We would for one thing have more 
paid trained teachers. 

All honor to the teachers who give their 
time and work so faithfully in most of our 
schools, mothers of families, tired, who have . 
but little time during the week that they can 
devote to the lesson. Something could be 
done in that way, and, then, it is a shame 


TEACHERS WANTED in an Industrial School 
for white youth in North Carolina. Address, giving ex- 
perience and reference, Mrs. A. A. Peterson, 305 Chestnut 
Avenue, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


_ White Mountains, — Attractive accommodations 
in private family for summer guests. Modern house with 
all improvements pleasantly situated on state road 3 mile 
from station. Fine scenery; first-class table. Rates 
$r0-$15. ARTHUR H. Furser, North Conway, N.H. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those zegpiring. Institutional care. 

t resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 3 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (:630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Sunday school at 9.15 A.M. Morning service at 
10.30. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. muel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at 11. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, the minister, will preach. Sunday-school at 9.45 
AM. Church services at rr. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Morning service at 10.30. 


Rev. D. C. Gardner, Stanford University of California, 


will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 
FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 


chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the will 
preach. Morning service at 11. oe te 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 


Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. Fred- 
euck M. Eliot, mini in Dr. 


ministers. 
Crothers will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DIS: 


Morning service at 


Union services will 


will 
Arlington Street Chnrch. 
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I want to 


seems, and jet. us” ag ahat. we can ae 
ee welfare of the children. 
HENRY A. TURNER. 


‘Unitarian Headquarters, 
Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Our house in Chautauqua will be open to 
all visitors from July 1 to August 26. Any- 
thing that can be done to make the stay of 
Unitarians and their friends at this unique 
place happy and profitable will cheerfully 
be undertaken. Application for announce- 
ments of lectures, summer-school courses, 
and boarding accommodations should be 
made to Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 
qua, N.Y. There are in our Headquarters 
building, several rooms which are available 
for rental, the income from which helps 
maintain the Headquarters. Meetings will 
be held at our house Sunday mornings and 
Wednesday evenings, and ministers who 
pass this way are invited to stop over and 
help in the preaching and speaking. 

This year, when the Isles of Shoals meet- 
ings cannot be held, it will be especially 
gratifying if many of our co-workers can 
get the stimulus and inspiration of Chautau- 
= qua, which is a national movement for 
enlightenment. Among the lecturers and 

teachers for this summer are representatives 
| from all parts of our country, from every 
. occupation and calling, and from the different 
departments of the United States Govern- 
| ment. Two men directly from the war 
2 fronts will give lectures and study courses. 
The topics to be considered on the various 
weeks are: ‘‘America First,” ‘Arts and Let- 
; ters,’ ‘Efficiency for America,” ‘Music 
Week”’ with the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York, ‘“‘The Great War,’ and 
. “The Church with a Message.’”? Communi- 
cations regarding Unitarian Headquarters 
and its work should be addressed to Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Littleton, Mass.; 
from July 1, Box 174, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Indian India. 
The notion prevails in the United States 
that all India belongs to the British and 
is administered by them. This is an utterly 
erroneous idea. A very large and popu- 
lous portion of the peninsula is in the pos- 
session of its own people, and is ruled by 
them, with little or no interference from 
the British. I have coined the term ‘“In- 
dian India” to differentiate between the 
India belonging to Indians and that in the 
possession of the British. Indian India, 
with its area of 850,000 square miles, is 
almost one-third as large as continental 
_ United States. Its population, 78,000,000 

‘persons, is a little more than four-fifths 
thi oe this country. Politically, British 
ndia is united. It is divided into three 
i a ; and twelve provinces, which 
inder the supreme government of India 
over by the Viceroy and Governor- 
, der the Secretary of State 

of the British Cabinet. 
contrary, is not one 
wees 
ae 


illege of coming in Giese contact with several 
Indians who tule in their own right and 
|name, and I have watched their public 
and private lives. Without a single ex- 
ception I have found the Indian rulers 
to be men of great administrative capacity 
and statesmanship, all devoted to the wel- 
fare of their subjects and interested in all 
sorts of reform movements. Not many 
public servants or business men in America 
or elsewhere work so hard or so unselfishly 
as do these Indian potentates.—Saint Nihal 
Singh, in the Southern Workman. : 


Sagamore Sociological Conference. 


The tenth meeting of the Sagamore Socio- 
logical Conference will be held June 27, 28, 
and 29, with the following programme: 
“Working out the Fellowship Idea in Busi- 
ness,’’ Clarence H. Howard, president of the 
Commonwealth Steel Company, St. Louis; 
“Distribution and Democracy,” William H. 
Ingersoll of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
New York; “Conserving our Human Re- 
sources,’ Miss Agnes Nestor, president of 
the Women’s Trade Union League of Chi- 
cago; “Industrial Americanization,”’ Miss 


At Billerica, Mass., June 2, by William L. Walsh, John 
Roswell Bowman of Billerica and Mildred Viola Johnson 
of Portland, Me. 


WILLIAM R. HOSMER. 


June 5, 1917, at Oswego, N.Y., William R. Hosmer died. 
He was born in Northfield, Mass., July 31, 1835, and was 
the son of Rey. George W. Hosmer, D.D., for thirty years 
the Unitarian minister of Buffalo, and the grandson of 
Rev. James Kendall, D.D., for sixty years the pastor of 
the First Church of Plymouth. He entered business in 
Oswego in 1853 and continuously lived there until his 
death. There being no Unitarian church in Oswego he 
attended the Episcopal church, but in spite of his environ- 
ment he remained all his life a devoted and loyal Uni- 
tarian. He was a kindly gentleman of most attractive 
personality and was much beloved by a wide circle of 
friends. He is survived by one brother, Dr. James K. 
Hosmer of Minneapolis, Minn., and one daughter, Mrs. 
Francis D. Culkin of Oswego. OMB: Oe 


EGBERT MORSE CHESLEY. 


Prof. Chesley, who died suddenly in Cambridge, Mass., 
was born in Clarence, N.S., and as a young man began his 
career as a writer and educator, He received his B.A. 
degree from Acadia College in 1870, his B.A. from Har- 
vard in 1877, and his M.A. in 1883. From 1877 to 1887 
he was junior master of the Boston Latin School, principal 
of the Yarmouth Academy in Nova Scotia, and sub-master 
of the Lawrence Grammar School, Boston, and then for 
two years attended the Bangor Theological Seminary, 
from which he was graduated in June, 1889. During the 
next year he took a course of study in German theology and 
philosophy. After that he was for three years professor 
of philosophy and psychology in the Unitarian Theological 
School at Meadville, Pa. Since 1894 Mr. Chesley had 
lived in or near Boston, and had been a metaphysical 
teacher and practitioner. On Dec. 29, 1884, Mr. Chesley 
married Annie Lockhart, Annapolis, N.S. Mrs. Chesley 
has been for many years head of the social service depart- 
ment of the First Parish Church in Cambridge. She had 
started for the National Conference of Social Service 
Workers in Pittsburgh, Pa., at the time of her husband’s 
death. The funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. 


a Pie P 

2A pines A. Kellor, assistant to chairman of 
Immigration Committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; member of 
National Americanization Committee, New 
York; ‘“‘’The Service Motive in the Business 
World,” Prof. Harry F. Ward of Boston 
University, secretary of the Methodist Feder- 
ation for Social Service. 


FLAG STAFFS AND FLAGS 


C, B. HAMBLEN & CO. 


102 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON 
Tel. Rich. 1515 


The 
English Tea Room 


160 TREMONT STREET 
Luncheon 11-3 Afternoon Tea 3.30-6 


CAMP WALDHEIM 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 


on Harvey Lake, near West Barnet, Vermont. 
Wonderful location, near the White Mts. All 
jand and water sport, tramping, mountain climb- 
jng, horseback riding, etc. 


SPECIAL FEATURE: A SPENDID OPPORTUNITY TO 
LEARN AND SPEAK GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH 
For particulars and illustrated catalogue, address 

O. P. Schinnerer, Furnald Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


SAVE THE 
BABIES a lot of 
DISCOMFORT 


Use Stork Sheeting in 
the nursery. It is the only 


Waterproof Sheeting to ; 

use’ where a waterproof TRADE SAE MARK 
sheeting is necessary. BA 

Stork Sheeting is not a ‘ 

luxury but an absolute necessity. It is white, 
soft, light and pliable. Contains no rubber. 

For sale by all the leading dry goods dealers. 


Manufactured only by 


THE STORK COMPANY, 72 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dept. CR. 


a eee and Nave 


OFFICERS’ 
UNIFORMS 


MADE T° ORDER 


SECOND FLOOR 


MACULLAR PARKER 


COMPANY 
400 WASHINGTON ST. 


Please patr onize our » advertisers. 


Bs Pleasantrics, 


The cade was at dinner in the new house- 
hold when the young wife asked: ‘‘Did you 
ever try any of my biscuits, judge?” “No,” 
said the judge, rd never did, but I dare say 
they deserve it.’ 


“That man is so honest he wouldn’t steal 
a pin,” said the admiring friend. “T never 
thought much of the pin test,” answered Miss 
Cayenne. ‘Try him with an umbrella!”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“Oh, I met such a lovely, 
polite man to-day.” Him: ‘Where was 
that?” Her: ‘On the street. I must have 
been carrying my umbrella carelessly, for he 
bumped his eye into it. And I said, ‘Pardon 
me,’ and he said, ‘Don’t mention it—I have 
another eye left.’ ’—Cleveland Leader. 


Her (sighing): 


An eminent man, who is a strict abstainer 
from animal food, is obliged, in consequence 
of this peculiarity, to refrain from dining 
out. He entertains, however, an occa- 
sional kindred spirit. One such was re- 
cently at his table. ‘‘You ought to have 
seen them,’ said the eminent man’s son, 
‘rioting over boiled carrots!” 


“Prof. Diggs, the famous archeologist, 
is said to have discovered half a dozen 
buried cities.’ ‘‘Mrs. Diggs ought to be 
proud of him.” ‘‘Well, yes, but she would 
have more respect for his ability as an ex- 
plorer if she didn’t have to find his hat 105 
him every time he leaves the house.” 
Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


When Gen. Leonard Wood was a small 
boy, he was called up in the grammar class, 
The teacher said: ‘‘Leonard, give me a sen- 
tence, and we’ll see if we can change it to the 
imperative mood.’ ‘‘The horse draws the 
cart,” said Leonard. ‘‘Very good. Now 
change the sentence to an imperative.” 
“Get up!’ said young Wood. 


A young man of Boston who had failed 
to pay his laundry bill endeavored to turn 
his Chinaman aside from inquiry by an at- 
tack upon the Celestial’s manner of speech. 
“Why do you say ‘Fliday,’ John?” he asked. 
“Say Fliday because I mean Fliday,” re- 
plied John, stoutly. ‘‘No say Fliday, and 
mean maybe week after nex’, like Melican 
man.” 


Mrs. Smith hired a Chinese servant, and 
tried to teach him how to receive calling- 
cards. She let herself out the front door, 
and when the new servant answered her 
ring she gave him her card. The next day 
two ladies came to call. When they pre- 
sented their cards, the alert Chinaman hasti- 
ly compared them with Mrs. Smith’s card, 
and remarked as he closed the door: ‘Tick. 
ets no good; you can’t come in.”—Los Ange- 
les Times. 


A party of distinguished Englishmen 
which included a judge of the High Court, 
an editor of the Saturday Review, and a 
naturalist, were sitting in the editor’s room 
when a singular spider ran across the floor 
and disappeared under some books. It 
was one of the largest species found in 
England and the naturalist lifted the books 
instantly. ‘The spider darted toward the 
old justice. He sprang up, and the spider's 
life ended. ‘“‘It was a very rare species,’ 
murmured the naturalist, regretfully. ‘“‘I 
made it rarer,’ said the judge grimly.— 
World’s Work. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE| 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY--SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘“*THE CAROL,” “* JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sund: y 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sundaysschools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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vran TLE 
Of Underground Refuse Disposal ~ 


_ Keeps your serbece out of sight 

fee es seeped £9 away from the cat, 
hhoid 

ens With del Hands never 


<< Underground Garbage 


EATING and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings a gf 
: waste in house or Gama 
e Our Underground Garth 
"24 Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
4 Inuse12 yrs. Itpaystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL - 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Keep your Summer Home Free 

from Dust and make Dusting 
a pleasure by using 

HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTERS 
AND FLOOR MOPS 


Ask your dealer or write 


Howard Dustless Duster Co. 
261 Franklin St. Boston 


Educational. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H 


The MacDuffie School 
of Housecraft 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
On plan of English schools. 
One year course, 

Joun MacDurrie (Harv.), 


Mrs, Joun MacDurrie 
(Radcl.) 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


James Cuestrer Frace, A.B. 
Head Master 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CRESTALBAN 

A_school for young girls, in the invigorating climate of 
the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. _ 200 acres, 
3 buildings, Number of pupils limited. Special care given 
to home training and development of personality. Open- 
air classes. Outdoor sports, For illustrated booklet, ad- 


dress 
Miss MARGERY WHITING, Principal, 
BERKSHIRE, Mass. 


Proctor Camp, Andover, New Hampshire 


On the Pine and birch covered slopes of Ragged 
Mountain. Eight weeks of out-of-doors, supervised 


study, and Lona ieee for boys twelve tosixteen years — 


of age. “gy ge a canny masters. For booklet, 
address F, Clayton, M. A., Director, Box 166, 
Andover, New Hampshire. 


We Beg to Announce 


THE OPENING OF A : 


WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 


With Mrs. RUTH H. HOLMES as Manager 


Present day conditions have tended to widen woman’s scope, and we believe Heth - 
this is a proper time for the Penn Mutual to extend the benefits of its service. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, Gen’! Mers. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


